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New Subscribers: Special Offer. 


We will send FRIENDs’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, to Vew Sud- 


scribers, the remainder of the present year, for 25 cents, or we will send 


it the remainder of this year and all of 1898, for $2.00. 


* _* This offer is for new subscribers only. 





YOUNG WOMAN FRIEND WISHES A PO- 
sition as Housekeeper or Companion. Best 
reference Address No. 108, this Office. 


A 








WILL EXCHANGE NEW DECORATED HAY- 
| iland Chineware for old plates, or will buy for 
cash. COLLECTOR, No. 107, this Office. 





WO OR THREE YOUNG MEN MAY HAVE 
board ip a Friends’ family. 8. E. corner 22d 
and Wallace streets, Philadelphia. 


ANTED.—A YOUNG WOMAN TO ASSIST 
in care of child and housework. Refine- 
ment and amiability necessary Address 

No. 109, Office of INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 





OUNG MAN WANTs A POSITION IN GRO- 
cery store. Ten years’ experience. Best 
reference. Address No. 106, this Office 


J. Wilmer Shaw, 
Quakertown, Penna. 
CONTRACTS TO ERECT 
Wind [iills, Hot Air Pumping 
Engines, Tanks, etc. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 





GEORGE B. COCK, 
Stenographer, 
14 S. Broad St., Philadelphia. 


Residence, 216 W. 


Coulter Street. 





CAROLINE RAV, ™ gests 


PLAIN MILLINERY 
MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS 
Durable Work — 


HENRY C. ELLIS, Reliable Workmen 


House and Sign Painting, 
Residence, 404 N. 82d St. 112 N. TENTH ST. 


Office, 
CHARLES BURTON, oo) y. isin St. 


PRACTICAL HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTER, 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Richards & Shourds, BUILDERS, and 


Jobbing Attended To. CONTRACTORS 
1125 Sheaff St. (first street ab. Race), Philad’a, Pa. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 2212 Wallace Street. 
CHaRLes W. RICHARDS, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 








CARPENTERS, 


and indorsed 
aoe eakite bate rch wale. Ask him for it 


D, S. WILTBERGER, Prop, 233 N. 2d St.. Phila., Pa, 


Its merits aga W ASH BLUE have been fully tested 
y thousands of housekeepers. Your, 


Swarthmore College, 
SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 
CHARLES DeGARMO, President. 


Under care of Friends. 
Send for Catalogue. 
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33d YEAR. 


A representative American 


es Business 
School for both sexes, founded by 
MAY PEIRCE, A. M., Ph.D., 1865. 


OT AACS 


nin 


THREE FULL COURSES: 
Business, 
Shorthand & Typewriting, 
English. 


Call or send for Year Book. 


PEIRCE SCHOOL 


Record Building, 


a 
| 
PHILADELPHIA. : 


Graduates Assisted to Positions. 22 
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= For Rent Cheap 


12 Room House, and Lot within five 
minutes’ walk of George School, 
Newtown, Penna. 





The house is nearly new, having all modern 
improvements, including Range, Bath, and Hot 
Water Heater. Located between George School 
and Newtown, on Pike. High elevation, large 
lot. For full particulars apply to 

HORACE G. REEDER, 
Newtown, Penna. 


THE PENNHURST, 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, ATLANTIC City, N. J. 
The house has every convenience, including 
steam heat and an electric elevator running to 
level of pavement. Open all the year. 


illustrated booklet. JAMES HOOD. 
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Send for | 


PHILADELPHIA, 921 ArcH STREET, NINTH MONTH 2 25, 3592.- 


Martin niall’: 
KENNETT SQUARE, PENNA. 
UNDER THE CARE OF FRIENDS. 


Begins its 23d Year, Ninth Month 6th, 1897 
Primary, Intermediate, and Academical Depart- 
ments. A day school for bo h sexes. Good boarding 
in suitable homes at reasonable rates. Prepares for 
college, business, or teaching. For Catalogues, ad- 
dress, EDGAR STINSON, Priucipal, 
Kennett Square, Penna. 


GEORGE SCHOOL, 


NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Under the Care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends, 

The next school year will begin Ninth Month 

15, 1897. 
There are a few vacancies for children of 
Friends, (those with one parent a member, are 


included.) 
GEORGE L. MARIS, sens 





FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. 

Thorough instruction to fit for business or to 
enter college. Board and tuition $150 per school 
year. New building with modern conveniences. 

For particulars, address, 


PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust vere: Long Island, N. Y 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadel- 
phia, furnishes a practical, education and fits 
for college. Reopens Ninth month 20, 1897. 


Wma. W. BIRDSALL, otal 
ANNA W. Sreskwan, } Principals. 


Circulars on Application. 


SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 





Swarthmore, Pa, 


Primary, Intermediate, High School 
and College Preparatory oan. 
Send for catalogue containing 
ticulars, references, and letters from 
parents 

ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute 


A Friends’ Boarding School for 
Boys and Girls. 


The building is modern, and the location 
is the hill country thirty-two miles north 
ot New York City. 
For Circulars, address, 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ Yor Boarvine ann 
SCHOOL, Day PuprIis oF BotH SEXEs. 


Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles from Phiiadelphia. 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting 
Liberal course of study Students prep&red for cul- 
lege or business. The home-like surroundings make 
it especially attractive to boarding pupils. Students 
admitted whenever there are vacancies. Send for 

circulars to LOUIS B. AMBLER, Princi 
Jenk 


Or ntown, Pa. 
| CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa 








FRIENDS 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED.) 
SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 
To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
® discount of one-fo from this rate, making the 
price $1.50 per annum. 
To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we will 


give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 
copies, 5 cents, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN aT ANY TIME. 

W4&EN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST 
BE GIVEN. WE DO NoT “sTOP” PAPERS, EXCEPT 
UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


OFFICES: 921 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient adver- 
tisements, 10 cents per line, one time; 744 cents 
line each insertion, two times. For longer in 
reduced rates, which will be furnished upon appli- 
cation. 


REMITTANCES by mail should be in CHECKS, 
Drarts, Gr Post-OF FICE MONEY ORDERS ; the last pre- 
ferred. Money sent us by mail will be at the risk of 
the person so sending. 4@~ Draw checks and money 
erders to the order of FRienps’ INTELLIGENCER 
ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 


Contents of this Issue. 
TRUTHS OLD AND New.—XXXIX.,. . 
PoeTrRY : PRAISE, ; 

ILLINOIS YEARLY MEETING, 
CLEAR CREEK IMPRESSIONS, .. . 
AN IDEAL MERTING, ETc., ..... 
JOURNALS OF MARGARET COOK ( Comc/u'd 
Gop’s PROMISES IN NATURE, 
EDITORIAL : ; 
The Extension of the Church, 
BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS, . . . 
Frienps’ NEw TESTAMENT LEssONS—40, 
THE FRIENDS AT CLEAR CREEK, 
NEWS OF FRIENDS : 
Committee Visits in New York, . . . 
Centre Quarterly Meeting, Pa., 
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War,” 
BRIEF SKETCHES 
FRIENDS, (Comclusion),. .. . 
Set Your MIND To Work, 
CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, 
PERSONAL NOTES, 
LITERARY NOTES, 
EDUCATIONAL, . ee eee 
METEOROLOGICAL RECORD FOR EIGHTH 
MonTH, 1897, lew) ee 
Portry: The World Grows Better ; Jean 
Ingelow’s “ Seven Times One”’; Hill 
and Plain, . . oe 669, 
SAVING A TOWN FROM SAND, 
THe Hawks or New ENGLAND, 
CURRENT EVENTS, 
NEws AND OTHER GLEANINGS,. . . 


EtTc., 
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Union Teachers’ Agencies of America. 
Rev. L. D. BASS, D. D., Manager. 


Pittsburg, Pa.; Toronto, Canada; New Orleans, 
La; New York, N. Y.; Washington, D. C. ; 
San Rrancisco, Cal ; Chi , Ill. ; St. 
Louis, Mo. and Denver, Colorado. 


There are thousands of positions to be filled within 
the next few months. 


Address all applications to UNION TEACHERS’ 
AGENCIES, Saltsburg, Pa. 
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THE Procter & Gamace Oo., Oin'Ti. 


Flavorin g Extracts. 


tract of Vanilla is made from true Mexican Vanilla Beans. 


2, 4, 8, 16, and 32 ounces. 


Ours, of all kinds, are perfectly pure, free 
from artificial coloring, highly concen- 
trated, and perfect in flavor. Our Ex. 
They are put up in bottles holding 


Trusting that you will always insist upon getting ours, which, if 


your storekeeper will not supply, you can order direct from 


ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., 


Drug Millers, 
Pharmaceutical Chemists, 
and Druggists. 


Tracts 
and Pamphlets 
OF RECENT PUBLICATION. 


| The Essay on THE MEETING FOR WoRSHIP, by 
Howard M. Jenkins, has been reprinted, as a 
small pamphlet. 12 pp. 
cents; 50 copies, 75 cents ; 
By mail at these prices. 


| Friends’ 
| 


100 copies, $1.00. 


William Edw. Turner’s QUAKERISM: ITs BE- 
LIEFS AND MESSAGES. 40 pp. I0 cents. 
( By mail, 12 cents; 5 copies, 50 cents. ) 

Howard M. Jenkins’s RELIGIOUS VIFWs OF 
FRIENDS. (Chicago Congress Paper, 1893. ) 
24 pp. 3 cents; 50 copies, 75 cents; 100 
copies, $1.00. By mail at these prices. 


| FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER ASSOCIATION, 
Limited. 


| 921 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


“ ELIZABETH FRY READING TO THE 
PRISONERS IN NEWGATE.” 


Engraved from the Painting 
by BARRETT. 


Size 34 by 22 inches, printed on 
heary paper 45 by 30 inches. 


This is a well-known, uncommonly beautiful 
| picture. An interesting key accompanies each. 


Price, $5.00. 
Framed, $10.00. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION. 





| Friends’ Marriage Certificates, 


Handsomely and Correctly Engrossed on the 
NEST PARCHMENT OF on 
PARCHMENT PaPeER, if preferred. 


| Wedding Invitations 
| Engraved and printed in the latest and most 
approved style. 


| VisrTine Carbs, AT Home CaRpDs, etc. 
| Send for samples and prices. 
| FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 1500 Race St., Phila, 


Single copies, 3 


FOURTH AND RACE ‘STREETS, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


WILLIAM B. Paxson. MAHLON B. Paxson. 
Members of the Philadelphia Stock Exchange. 


FREDERICK PAXSON & CO., 
Stock and Bond Brokers, 
112 Custom House Place, Philaa’ a. 


Orders and inquiries by mail or wire receive 
prompt attention. 


Best Watch Repairing Work. 


| One thing we do and do well, and that is, 

watch repairing. We've been at it since 1810 
| and we are now the oldest house in the trade. 
We do not do what is called ‘‘ cheap’’ work, 
| but our charges are very reasonable. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
1020 Chestnut Street (2nd floor). 








Anybody gix"ier Butta 
For Spring Satisfaction 
Try a pair of OUR 
$2.00, $3.00, $4.00, or $5.00 Grades. 
THEY’RE DIFFERENT. 
SAMUEL DUTCHER, £45 N. 13th Street. 





so RECEIVED FROM ENGLAND 


A fine lot of handsomely decorated Tea 
Cannisters, in commemoration of the 
Queen’s Jubilee, which are filled with 

INGRAM’S FINE BLENDED TEA. 
PRICE, SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS EACH 


If four of them are ordered to the same ad- 
\ dress we will pay the expressage. 


i 
William 8S. $1 North Second Street, 
William S. Ingram, PHILAD’A, PA. 


John C. Hancock & Co., 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 
(P. & RB. B. RB.) 
DEALERS IN Best GRADES OF 


Lehigh and Free Burning Coal. 


Telephone Connection. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


DEALEE IN 


CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, 
Removed to 1827 N. 10th St. Phila, 
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TRUTHS OLD AND NEW. 
XXXIX. 
Ir the judging acrimonicus spirit that has in times past 
been so often associated with Sectarianism, be kept out of 
it, the independence of thought which has been more or less 


its characteristic will be found to strengthen true unity \ Seats at the table, and the opening minute was read. A 
patter din te: hort 0 Wrssaw Pouann. Friend, E. C., offered prayer. The names of the repre- 
re sentatives were called, and nearly all were present, except 
¥ - those from Nebraska, from which distant and strugglin 
ips “tp Congas. meeting Isaiah Lightner, of Genoa, was the cae a 
pointed representative able to attend. The minutes of 
Friends in attendance were read, Phebe C. Wright, an 
elder, from Shrewsbury Monthly Meeting, N. J., and 
Martha S. Townsend and Dr. O. E. Janney, ministers, 
from Baltimore Monthly Meeting, Md. Full expression 
followed welcoming these, and also the other visitors, 
which was responded to with like warmth, all feeling that 
the circumstances of the occasion had more than ordinary 
significance. The report of the Nominating Committee 
was then presented, proposing members of several work- 
ing committees,—to gather the exercises, to prepare 
epistles, assist in revising and printing the minutes, etc. 
The nominating committee has heretofore also named its 
own successor ; it was decided that hereafter it should be 
appointed in the Yearly Meeting itself, at its first session. 
The epistles from other yearly meetings were taken up, 
and the two from Philadelphia (prepared separately by 
men’s and women’s branches of the yearly meeting), 
were read, also those from New York and Baltimore. 
The meeting then adjourned until 2 p. m. 

In the afternoon the representatives reported, propos- 
ing there appointment of the Clerks, which was approved. 
The epistles fron. Genesee, Ohio, and Indiana yearly 
meetings were read. Following upon them the meeting 
developed a very lively exercise upon the present condi- 
tion and the future of the Society of Friends. One after 
another, men and women, members of Illinois Yearly 
Meeting and visitors, followed in communications of un- 
usual seriousness and force. All seemed impressed with 
the duty of preserving and maintaining the religious and 

moral testimonies which have been committed to Friends, 
and if the future of the Society might be inferred from 
this earnest exercise, we should all have good reason for 
great encouragement. The Queries were then taken up, 
and read with their answers, to the Fourth inclusive. In 
the evening the usual Children’s Meeting was held, at 
which the attendance was good and the proceedings full 
of interest. 

On Third-day morning, the Fourth Query, (on Tem- 
perance, etc.), though disposed of the day before, be- 
came the subject of a renewed and earnest consideration, 
many Friends offering testimony concerning it, and ex- 
pressing their concern for the increase of abstinence from 
intoxicants. A Friend from Chicago pointed out the 
practical testimony given to the advantage of prohibiting 
the sale of liquor by the fact that in suburban places 
where by law it is forbidden homes are much more valua- 
ble than in saloon districts. The width of a street, when 
it divides districts of the two kinds, will exhibit a great 
difference in prices of property and rents, showing that 






the sun drew near setting, and a grateful coolness gave 
opportunity for the night’s repose. 

On Second. day morning the business of the Yearly 
Meeting began. One side of the house was partially 
filled. The meeting is held in joint session. Oliver 
Wilson, Clerk, and Susan L. Brown, Assistant, took their 










































PRAISE. 


PRAISED be the mosses soft 

In thy forest pathways oft, 

And the thorns, which make us think 

Of the thornless river-brink, 
Where the ransomed tread ! 

Praised be thy sunny gleams, 

And the storm, that worketh dreams 
Of calm unfinishéd. 

Praised be thy active days, 

And thy night-time’s solemn need, 

When in God’s dear book we read 
No night shall be therein. 



















Earth we Christians praise thee thus 
Even for the change that comes 
With a grief, from thee to us! 
For thy cradles and thy tombs ; 
For the pleasant corn and wine; 
And summer heat; and also for 
The frost upon the sycamore 

And hail upon the vine ! 

—Elisabeth Barrett Browning. 



































ILLINOIS YEARLY MEETING. 


MENTION was made in last week's issue of the Meeting of 
Ministers and Elders, on Seventh-day morning (11th 
inst.) , and the session of the First-day School Association, 
in the afternoon of that day. 

On First-day morning, at 10, a large gathering as- 
sembled, and the house was nearly filled ; but for the ex- 
treme heat and very dusty roads, it would no doubt have 
been crowded. Gathering into silence, a Friend offered 
prayer, followed by another, then a third, fourth, and 
fifth,—all making brief, fervent petitions for the Divine 
aid. Robert S. Haviland, Aaron M. Powell, and other 
Friends, then spoke, and the meeting closed nearly at 
noon, to reconvene at 2.30. At 1.30, by desire of many 
interested in the Temperance reform, Jesse H. Holmes 
spoke, on a stand, under the trees, on this subject, and a 
large and attentive audience gathered to hear him. At 
2.30, the afternoor. meeting for worship began ; the house 
was not so full as in the morning, though there were more 
people on the grounds, the intense heat making it hard to 
remain seated inside the house, long at a time. Accepta- 
ble testimonies were borne by several speakers, and the 
meeting, like that in the morning, was felt to be encour- 
aging and helpful. In the evening there was again a 
good meeting, the Young People’s, in which the study of 
the Scriptures was discussed, and there were lively and in- 
teresting exercises. This closed a fully occupied day. As 
on the previous evenings, the heat was much modified as 










































people do appreciate the injury done by the saloon to the 
home. The remaining Queries were considered, and the 
Sixth, referring to the free ministry of the gospel, was 
spoken to by many, drawing out an earnest expression in 
behalf of that testimony, with the declaration, also, that 
the spoken word was often greatly desired, and the hope 
that in all directions there would be a growth of earnest 
and vital ministry, with the divine qualification. At the 
afternoon session the report of the Committee on Philan- 
thropic Labor was presented, and its various details atten- 
tively considered. In the evening the First-day School 
Association held its second and concluding session. 

[Our present report closes at this point. The yearly 
meeting was expected to complete its business, as usual, 
on Fifth-day afternoon. Fourth-day morning was occu- 
pied by the meeting for worship. Among the remaining 
matters of business was the report of the committee which 
visited tne West, especially Idaho and New Mexico, look- 
ing for places desirable for removing Friends to settle in 
a body.] 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
CLEAR CREEK IMPRESSIONS. 
THE series of committee meetings held recently at Clear 
Creek, Illinois, and followed by Illinois Yearly Meeting, 
constituted a gathering of unusual interest. 

It was the first time since the establishment of Illinois 
Yearly Meeting, some twenty-two years ago, that the 
Friends there have been visited by those of other sections 
in such large numbers. This fact, together with the im- 
portant matters which were to be considered, give a char- 
acter to the gathering unique as well as interesting. 

The first impression received was one of warm wel- 
come,—a warmth entirely aside from the weather. A 
welcome heartfelt and free, including the comfort of 
every guest. If there was a morose or inhospitable 
person at Clear Creek, he must have been kept securely 
hidden away. 

To an unusual degree there existed a feeling of Chris- 
tian fellowship, a tenderness and love, which bound all 
together in a bond of brotherhood, so that very soon all 
sense of being strangers passed away, and each one felt 
himself to be among sympathetic friends. Such an at- 
mosphere made it possible for a speaker to be at his best 
and to freely give forth his message, assured that it would 
be received in the spirit in which it was delivered. 
Under such conditions it was not remarkable that the 
gospel stream flowed full and free; that hearts were 
tendered and earnest prayers were breathed for a closer 
walk with God. 

Loyalty to our Society and to the truths held by 
Friends was a note often sounded during these meetings. 
Sometimes it seems to us quite a task to attend meeting, 
when held a mile or two away, but there were in attend- 
ance at Clear Creek, members from Iowa and Nebraska 
and far away New Mexico, who are giving their influence 
to the promulgation of our principles. 

In nearly everything that was said there could be 
heard a hopeful tone, a belief in a bright and useful 
future for the Society of Friends, that it has a great work 
yet to do in the world, that it is well fitted to undertake 
this work, and that there are strong and willing souls 
being prepared to answer this call and carry on the 
Society into its sphere of continued usefulness. 

Out on the prairies, the Society does not feel its age, 
but seems young and hopeful and fresh. It does not re- 
member that it is 250 years old, but has all the energy of 
youth. Perhaps it is for this reason that there do not 
seem to be many ‘‘ old folks ’’ there, and those who are 
crowned with silver hair may be said to be 60, 70, or 80 
years young. 
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It is probably on this account that there is such close 
sympathy between the young people and their elders ; one 
result of which is that the former are called upon to take 
an active part in the work of the meeting ; a call to which 
they respond in an earnest and helpful spirit. Even the 
little children have a meeting arranged for them, con- 
ducted in a charming manner for their entertainment and 
instruction. 

Thus, in a locality where, with rare exceptions, chil- 
dren do not attend Friends’ schools, the young people by 
such thoughtful attention, become a source of strength to 
the Society, and grow up into useful members. 

With no uncertain sound was struck a note which our 
membership everywhere will do well to heed: the neces- 
sity for each one to seek to know his duty and to ask for 
ability to perform it. That true religion consists not in 
passive acceptance of truth, but in giving one’s self to the 
cause of righteousness. Not in looking longingly to the 
ministry for spiritual food, but, remembering that God is 
the teacher of his people Himself, hold ourselves in 
readiness to give to others what we receive from him. 
Thus mzy be gained what our Society so keenly feels the 
need of,—a devoted, loyal, living ministry. 

A thought that recurred in conversation and in the 
words of speakers was that our Society knows no East, no 
West, no North, no South; that we are Friends, and 
wherever located possess the same history, have the same 
customs, and hold the same principles. We are truly a 
united people, moving forward to a common destiny, 
actuated by one high purpose. 

The sentiment in favor of holding the next Confer- 
ence at Richmond, Indiana, next summer, was practically 
unanimous. The advantages of Chautauqua were ably 
presented in a letter, and one other plan was suggested, 
but with these exceptions every voice advocated Rich- 
mond. The Conference to be held there will be an im- 
portant one in several respects, and it is desirable that 
there shall be a large representation from every yearly 
meeting. It would be well for Friends in arranging 
plans for next summer to include a week at Richmond. 

The subjects to be discussed at the Conference were 
carefully considered, the point being made that matters 
of vital interest only should be presented, and that the 
speakers should be the best we have. 

The series of meetings held at Clear Creek will exert 
a great and lasting influence for good not only upon all 
who attended them, but upon a far wider circle, and kindly 
memories of Friends there will remain graven upon many 
hearts. O. Epwarp JANNEY. 

Baltimore, Ma. 


Tue Lortiest Spirir.—A young woman whose life was 
full of lofty ambitions found herself occupied day after day 
with disagreeable household tasks. As the future seemed to 
shut down hopelessly around these homely duties, the girl 
grew complaining and bitter. One day her father, who was 
the village doctor, said to her: ‘‘ Do you see those vials? 
They are cheap, worthless things in themselves ; but in one 
I put a deadly poison, in another a sweet perfume, in an- 
other a healing medicine. Nobody cares for the vials them- 
selves, but for what they carry. So with our duties, insignifi- 
cant and worthless in themselves, but the patience or anger, 
or high thinking, or bitterness which we put in them, that 
is the important thing, the immortal thing.’’ A celebrated 
Frenchman said, ‘‘ Perfection consists not in doing extra- 
ordinary things, but doing ordinary things with an extra- 
ordinary spirit.’’—Si/ver Cross. 


STRENGTHEN me by sympathizing with my strength, 
not wy weakness.—A. Bronson Alcott. 
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From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner, London. 
AN IDEAL MEETING, ETC. 


PLEASE note the ‘‘ etc.’’ I hope neither editor nor printer 
will delete it, nor reader omit to notice it. One is apt to 
stray into by-ways, especially when writing of the past ; 
and an ‘‘et cetera’ covers a multitude of digressions. 

There may be, probably are, some differences of 
opinion as to the constitution and character of an ideal 
meeting for worship; but we shall all, I presume, be 
agreed that ‘‘ meetings’’ there must be. 

‘¢O magnify the Lord with me, and let us exalt his 
name fogether.”’ 

‘*Where two or three are gathered /ogether in my 
name.’’ 

‘* Not forsaking the assembling of ourselves fogether.’’ 

And that admission—that meetings we must have,— 
brief and simple as it is, involves, fer alia, two very im- 
portant considerations: (1) It recognizes and asserts the 
truth that the people form the church, and that they meet 
together, in contradistinction to the more prevalent idea 
and phrase that they ‘‘go to’’ church. The phrases 
would not be important if they did not embody and convey 
very different, indeed opposite, ideas ; and underlie much 
else. The menbers of a church meeting together is one 
thing, people going to church quite another; and they 
represent fundamentally differing attitudes of thought. 
(2) It recognizes further the fraternity, if not equality, of 
those who come together. It presupposes a similarity of 
view and purpose, and precludes all dictation and domi- 
nation ; for at no time are the words of the Master more 
applicable than when we are met together in his name, 
‘*One is your master, even Christ, and all ye are 
brethren.’’ 

It is now many years since my companion and I visited 
, a town of some fifty thousand inhabitants, and in 
which neither of us had been before. It was on the after- 
noon of a Seventh-day ; and when we alighted at the rail- 
way station, which was some little distance from the town, 
we hailed the usual musty cab, for it was raining heavily. 
On reaching our destination the noise and hubbub were 
considerable, it being market-day ; so that our first im- 
pressions were far other than favorable. And this con- 
tinued until it was time to retire for the night. We made 
enquiry of our host as to the location of the Friends’ meet- 
ing-house,— it was long before the publication of the handy 
little guide we now have,—and at all events we understood 
the direction in which it lay. On the following morning, 
as the hour for meeting was approaching, we sallied forth, 
and had not gone very far before my friend, drawing my at- 
tention to a sedate-looking couple on the other side of the 
road, said, ‘‘I think they are some of us,’’ for there was 
a something suggestive rather than aggressive about their 
attire. All doubt, however, as to our steps, was put at 
rest by the appearance, a few paces beyond, of an old 
lady with a bonnet and shawl about which there could be 
no mistake. We decided on following her, in the full be- 
lief that her destination and ours was the same; and so it 
proved. In the meeting-house, with very slight excep- 
tion, the men and women, older and younger, wore the 
garments which were then distinctive of our body. . . 

Here I may be allowed to record a thought to which 
this reminiscence of the past, and the even now occasional 
appearance of what was so long regarded as the plain dress, 
gives rise, and with it what was called plainness of speech. 
I use the words ‘‘ regarded ’’ and ‘‘ called’’ because ab- 
solutely there was nothing particularly plain about them ; 
on the other hand, both speech and dress often required 
explanation, if not apology. But they were the speech and 
dress of the more serious part of the people at the time 
when Friends were formed into a distinct Religious 












Society ; and if the choice lay between perpetuating them 
or conforming to the ever varying freaks of fashion, 
Friends were justified in continuing their old habits. 
But there were other forces at work in perpetuating prac- 
tices which were for a very long period peculiar to us ; 
and not only in perpetuating, but in causing Friends to 
attach an importance to them which cannot easily be ap- 
preciated or credited by many of the present generation. 
I do not think I am overstating the case if I say, by way 
of illustration, that forty years ago no one would have 
been received into membership with us who did not adopt 
the so-called plain speech and dress ; nor would any mem- 
ber who had discarded them have been under any circum- 
stances acknowledged as a minister. And this exclusive- 
ness was not confined to these matters; indeed, much 
might be added as indicating the necessity of a more or 
less strict adherence in these respects ; but this probably 
is sufficient. Now all this is changed ; and the question 
very naturally arises, if they were right, are we ? or, if we 
are right, were they ? 

What I desire is to offer an explanation of a change so 
remarkable, very general, if not complete—and that with- 
out any arrangement or conference among those who 
made the change—in the course of one or two decades. 
In consequence of our religious convictions we were from 
the first a peculiar people, thrown back upon ourselves— 
a self-contained community, not so much of our own 
choice as by the very necessity of things; keeping our 
own registers of births, marriages, and deaths; having 
our children educated at our own schools, and trading as 
much as might be with our own people ; excluded from 
public offices, we became an ‘‘ imperium inimperio’’ ; and 
the form of dress and speech became, perhaps in great 
measure unintentionally, the mark of citizenshipin our 
own commonwealth, and of loyalty to our own princi- 
ples. Now, as all this was caused by the absence of the 
civil and religious liberties we now enjoy, and the pres- 
ence of disabilities which are now happily removed, we 
find in that removal and the gradual extension of our 
civil and religions liberties, by the legislative enactments 
of the last half-century, the key to—for certainly they 
were contemporaneous with—the changes in question, as 
well as major ones in the life, ideas, and economy of 
Friends.! 

I have mentioned the noise and discomfort of the 
evening of our arrival, though these were not more per- 
haps than are incident to the busy life of a country town 
in the latter half of the nineteenth century. On our 
arising on the following morning, however, all this was 
happily changed ; the streets were quiet, all business sus- 
pended,—even the elements were at rest ; scarcely a foot- 
fall to be heard ; everywhere calm and peace. I am not 
clear as to the date, and it is of no consequence ; but it 
must have been early summer, for the sun, I remember, 
was already high in the heavens, the leaves were on the 
trees, and the birds were singing ; and we were confirmed 
in our belief in the Divine institution, and felt something 
of the blessedness of the Day of Rest. And the stillness 
that reigned without seemed intensified as we entered 
that quaint old building, and the last comers had taken 
their seats. There was not merely silence but solemnity, 
and we became conscious also of a good degree of sym- 
pathy. I have often thought of it as one of the many ad- 
vantages of meeting ; it so insensibly brings a feeling over 
us of how much we have in common ; away from the 
disparities, the distractions, the difficulties, the conflicts, 
and even possible collisions, of the outer life; the spirit 


1 The reader is referred for some valuable details of this interesting 
subject to J. S. Rowntree’s pamphlet on “ The Relations of Denomi- 
national to National Life.’’ 
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is in the ascendant, and there is tenderness, sweetness, 
brotherly kindness, love ; ‘‘ by one Spirit are we all bap- 
tized into one body.’’ We felt sure that all in that little 
company were more or less sensible of the Divine pres- 
ence, and realized the truth that we all have ‘‘ access by 
the one Spirit unto the Father.”’ 

There was no attempt to worship Him ‘‘ with men’s 
hands, as though He needed anything’’ ; but that the 
homage of the heart might be rendered, the life conse- 
crated, and the breathings of the soul ascend as incense 
before the Throne. As it is written of the tabernacle of 
old, that there were times when ‘‘the glory of the Lord 
so filled the house that the priests could not stand to 
minister,’’ so it seemed here there could be no room for 
words. And yet that is just the time we are favored with 
them. ‘‘ Out of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh’’; ‘‘the fire burned, then spake I with my 
tongue.’’ And the voice we heard was that of the dear 
old woman Friend we had overtaken on the way. She 
was on her knees ; and we all rose from our seats. I felt 
glad of that practice of ours; it seemed like a mark of 
our unity with and share in the supplication. It was ob- 
vious she was mindful of the ancient and wise injunction, 
‘* God is in heaven, and thou upon earth ; therefore let 
thy words be few’’ ; and of the words of our Lord him 
self, ‘‘ Your Father knoweth what things ye have need of 
before ye ask him.’’ There were confession and praise, 
thanksgiving and petition; but all summed up in the 
words Christ taught his disciples, ‘‘ Thy will be done! ”’ 
When she ceased, we resumed our seats and our medita- 
tions; and we felt that the aspiration of many a one 
among us was answered, ‘‘ Let the words of my mouth 
and the meditation of my heart be acceptable in thy 
sight, O Lord, my strength and my redeemer.’’ To use 
a phrase of our early Friends, ‘‘a precious covering was 
over us’’; and it was some time before the silence was 
again broken. James Boorne. 

(Conclusion to Follow.) 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
JOURNALS OF MARGARET COOK. 
(Concluded from Last Week.) 


In the year 1796, I having had a concern to go to Vir- 
ginia for some time, but the way not seeming clear till a 
little before the yearly meeting at Baltimore, I thought. I 


might attend it and goto Virginia. I mentioned it to our 
monthly meeting, and had their minute of concurrence. 
Joseph Smith feeling a willingness to go with me, and 
Dinah Lamborn having a minute to go to Virginia, we 
concluded to go together and set out the 6th of the Tenth 
month, 1796, and rode to Baltimore, and attended the 
yearly meeting. There were many Friends there,—John 
Wigham and Martha. Routh from Europe [England], 
Charity Cook and Susannah Hollingsworth from South 
Carolina. The meeting ended on Seventh-day, and I and 
my companions set off with my cousin Ennion Williams 
to Elk Ridge. 

Next. morning it rained hard ; several Friends lodged 
there ; we got ready to go to Elk Ridge Meeting. When 
I mounted, and turn’d to go, my mare slipt or fell down, 
and threw me on the side of the hill. When I was rais’d 
up I found I was hurt in my back, and suffered some 
hours severe pain in my back, and seemed all through 
disordered. My mind felt quiet, and I thought if I saw 
my connections no more I knew not but all might be well 
with me. I felt so quiet in my mind I had but little to 
say about my pain: which grew easier. I could enlarge 
on this trial, but conclude it might be for my refinement. 
I thought I had seen trials to have been of use to me here- 
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tofore, to fit me and prepare me to undergo the dippings 
and strippings that I might have to pass through. 

I stay’d at my cousin’s until Third-day morning, and may 
remark that altho’ I felt better there was such a fear and 
doubt got into my mind, not having met with the like in 
all my travels before, that I feared I was going too fast, 
or was not sent; or I should not have met with this acci- 
dent. In this situation I had to pour out my cry unto 
the Great Helper for resignation to his will and a comfort 
was known what was best for me todo. I had sight only 
to go to Sandy Spring, which was on the way toward Vir- 
ginia, so we set off, and rode to Sandy Spring to our kind 
friend Mary Brooke’s house, where we were kindly 
received. 

Next day we attended their preparative meeting, where 
was but few Friends. There was no openness to labor at 
that time, but felt as if we might go forward. After 
meeting, inquiring the way to Alexandria, the place I had 
in prospect, Evan Thomas and his wife seemed desirous 
we should go with them, it being on the way, and cal at 
John Thomas’s and get dinner. This proposal settled 
with me; my companion standing by said nothing till it 
seemed to bar the way; then she stept up and said she 
could not go over Potomac with me, she thought I was 
not able to go, and that it was next to the life. I appre- 
hended she knew better than I; she added, we will go to 
Bush and Pipe Creek, and so home; but as we had con- 
cluded to call at John Thomas’s to dine, we would go that 
far; which we did, but the exercise I was now brought 
under no tongue can express. 

After dinner we took leave of our kind friends, let- 
ting them know we were for home. They directed us 
where to lodge on our way to Bush Creek ; we turned 
that way. I wished to be at Mary Brooke’s, and taking 
the road by her house, I rode up to the door. Before I 
had time to beg for lodging I was welcomed, which I was 
glad of, and hope not to forget the kindness of a friend 
in need, as well as the goodness of my great Lord and 
Master, who stilled my mind. Here we met with Mary 
Bentley, an old woman from our parts, who is gone to live 
with her son; but talking about her grandson, she was so 
full of tears that it seemed business enough for me to 
sympathize with her that evening, so that I seemed wholly 
relieved from other exercise for that time. We stayed 
till after dinner next day ; then set out on our way to 
Bush Creek. Night came on, we took a wrong road, and 
did not get <o our desired lodging, but between 8 and 9 
o’clock came to Yate Plummer’s, who was kind to us. 
Some part of the way was painful to me, but when night 
came on we had to ride slow and I bore it the better. 
Next day we got to William Wood’s at New Market, at- 
tended a meeting there on Seventh-day ; it was a favored 
meeting to us and many more. [I felt little of that con- 
cerning Virginia, and was in no mind to go, but proposed 
to Dinah to go to William Wood’s, and Hannah Russel 
to go with her; but this brought new trials on us: I 
thought I might come with Joseph Smith home. This 
could not settle till I was willing to try it again, so Joseph 
came home, and we went next day to Bush Creek meet- 
ing, and had a pretty good meeting. 

Next day we went to Jesse Hughes’s, and stayed there 
till Third-day morning. Jesse went with us several miles, 
till William Wood came up. We stopped at Frederick- 
Town, in Maryland, at the house of Thomas Taylor. 
Although I rode in pain that far, I seemed better after, 
until near night I began to feel bad; my companion’s 
gait did not suit me. I felt discouraged, but held out 
till night. «We lodged at the house of Thomas Wilson, 
near the mouth of Shanidore [Shenandoah] river. Next 
day attended the meeting at Bull Skin. Went that night 





























































to Jean Steer’s. I was so try’d, I hardly knew how to 
bear up, but through the goodness of Providence I grew 
better, and was relieved from that pain I had suffered 
with and was discouraged under. Fifth-day we were at 
Hopewell Meeting, Sixth-day at Back Creek, Seventh- 
day at Bear Garden, our kind friends accompanying us, 
viz: Richard Ridgway and Abigail Steer. We lodged at 
Ruth Jackson’s, and had a sitting in her family; she 
went with us to Center Meeting, on First-day. Got 
dinner at Joseph Perkins’s, where several Friends came 
in to see us. Went that night to Robert Miller’s,—his 
wife is William Wood’s sister. We went next day to see 
his brother Joseph, and had a favored opportunity with 
him and his wife. Next day Joseph Wood and his sister 
Cassandra went with us to Mount Pleasant Meeting. 
George Red went with us to Mary Hanse’s, near Crooked 
Run, where we appointed a meeting next day, where were 
divers besides Friends and we were favored to labor 
amongst them to the relief of our minds. 

The prospect of Alexandria and southward having 
closed, in my view, from the time I left Sandy Spring, 
and a prospect of being at Goose Creek offering, and 
next day being their meeting-day, querying how far it 
was, I understood it was near thirty miles. A Friend, 
Joshua Swayne, offering to pilot us there, I seemed to 
feel a pressure of spirit to try and go as far. that way that 


and rode to Singer’s Gap [? Snicker’s Gap] to Shenan- 
doah river. It being so late that the moon was down, 
our men Friends would not encourage us to ride it, and 
the ferry-house was a good piece on the other side. I 
was favored to ride the road in a belief I was on the right 
way in the dark, and still believing I should get along, I 
set through the river with Joshua. Got safe on the other 
side, with a thankful heart. We rode over a rough piece 
of ground, and got to John Grage’s before 12 o’clock at 
night,—where we were kindly received by our dear friend 
Ruth, after sitting on our creatures all the way. We 
attended the meeting, to my satisfaction ; went to John 
Hust’s to dinner ; here we met with my cousin, Elizabeth 
Pardom, went home with her, and lodged. Next was a 
meeting appointed at Fairfax, which we attended and was 
favored to discharge that trust reposed in me, beyond my 
expectation, to my great consolation. Went to see some 
Friends in a little village near Mahlon Janney’s, and his 
wife went with us; all ended with a quiet mind to me. 
We lodged at Mahlon’s, and parted next morning, and 
came to William Wood’s, at New Market, where we met 
some of our Friends, who seemed glad to see me so well 
recovered. And I had great cause to be thankful for all 
the favors I had received, having been favored to labor to 


friends, which many of them expressed, to my comfort. 
Next day we attended Pipe Creek Meeting, went to see 
some that were under affliction. 
out and rode to York, lodged at William Willis’s. 

mon Shepherd and William Farquhar came with us. 
attended the monthly meeting held at York, and met 


Solo- 


united with in love. Next day we came to Lancaster. 
Jonathan Jessup came with us over Susquehanna. 


on Seventh-day. Found my family well. 
and two days. 
Baltimore ; 


going with me. 
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night so as to reach the meeting next day. We set off 


the peace of my mind and to the satisfaction of my 









Third-day morning set 





















We 
with our kind friend Mary Brooke, whose testimony I was 


We 
stayed to Lancaster Meeting on Sixth-day, and came home 
Came home 
the r2th of the Eleventh month, and was away five weeks 


In the year 1799 I attended the Yearly Meeting at 
had the concurrence of Friends of our 
monthly meeting, Isaac, his wife, and Hannah Cook 
After my return home I could not be 
easy without letting Friends know I felt a draft in my 
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mind to pay a visit to Friends of our monthly meeting, 
as far as truth might open the way. They concurred 
with it, and appointed a Friend to bear me company, 
which was performed to the ease and relief of my own 
mind. 

In the year 1801 I felt drawings in my mind to go to 
some meetings within the limits of Baltimore Quarterly 
Meeting, and to attend the meeting. I being weak in 
body and full of discouragements, I mentioned it to one 
of our foremost Friends, thinking he would discourage it, 
so I might be kept from exposing my weakness to the 
monthly meeting, but he encouraged me so that I fully 
believed I had not cause to fear to lay my concern before 
the monthly meeting and had the full concurrence thereof, 
to attend to what I believed to be my duty. My husband 
and Lydia Man going with me, we attended several meet- 
ings, and I was favored beyond my expectation. Had 
several opportunities with Friends and relations in their 
families to their satisfaction and my own peace. I could 
enlarge on this journey, but know to Whom all glory and 
honor belong. May all that read my lines be faithful 
unto death, that they may inherit the blessing that is laid 
up in store for the righteous. 

Having received a hurt in my right arm, and [being] 
crippled other ways, so that I thought my exercise would 
be surely over,—this was shortly after my return,—asa 
cripple for that winter and mostly ever since, for what 
cause is best known to Him that knows all things and 
knows what is best for us; that our faith and patience 
may be tried, and we come to be refined, fitted, and pre- 
pared for that place where sighings cease and troubles 
have an end. 

Although I have attended many meetings since I have 
been a cripple, both yearly and other meetings, yet [I 
have] nothing to say but weakness and infirmities are 
mine. Attended two yearly meetings at Baltimore, one 
in the year 1803, the other in the year 1806, having been 
made thankful for all the favors and mercies received, 
knowing I am but an unprofitable servant and [have] 
done but my duty. 

[Margaret Cook died Twelfth month 31, 1822, in her 
Sgth year. ] 



























































GOD’S PROMISES IN NATURE. 


WE love to read God’s promises inthe Bible. From 
them we gather comfort, cheer, and courage. But do we 
not neglect the exceeding great and precious promises 
God has given us in nature? The Bible calls our attention 
to some—only a few—of these. The rainbow is God’s 
promise set in the clouds that summer and winter, seed- 
time and harvest, shall not fail so long as man remains on 
the earth. The birds are his promise of his providential 
care of us. The seed growing secretly in the ground, 
and coming to fruit, is his promise to those who sow the 
truth that their labor shall not be in vain. The yeast 
making our daily bread palatable, and the mustard bush 
growing luxuriantly, are his promises of the catholic 
progress and character of the kingdom of truth and 
righteousness. To Jesus the book of nature was full of 
the precious promises of his hearenly Father,—promises 
renewed every spring and every day. If our eyes were 
but as open, our spirits as sensitive, as his, we should see 
some good word of God in all the ongoings of nature. 
The regular order, the thinking mind, the great unfolding 
of the divine purpose in the material world, are full of 
promise of better things. Daily food for the soul is found 
in the outer world by those who, like Jesus, open their 
spirits to the message it brings from the Father.—Sunday 
School Times. 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 25, 1897. 


THE EXTENSION OF THE CHURCH. 


In the new life which, as we believe, has appeared 
amongst us in recent times, there is evident a strong de- 
sire for the extension of the Society, its increase in num- 
bers and in strength for good. No subject in relation to 
it awakens a more earnest and animated interest than this 
of seeing our church widen and broaden in its member- 
ship. 

If we assume that the thought and the system of 
Friends are valuable and serviceable, we must assume a 
desire to see them grow more influential, and therefore 
the duty follows of promoting this. What is good must 
be worth preservation. What is useful must deserve in- 
creased use. If the note of exhortation which the Friends’ 
system makes to the world is needed in the world of 
to-day, it should be more and more loudly uttered. 

What will increase the Society of Friends? 

Many things: first of all, inward vitality, thé swelling 
seed of a real religious earnestness. The Society of 
Friends will grow if the forces within {t have growth in 
them. No external or mechanical device can avail. 

Most serviceable of all instrumentalities by which this 
force within the Society can exert itself, is individual 
effort. Let every one do something. Let every one so 
do something that his or her work will count in the total 
result. There is no one who cannot contribute some- 
thing. 

What contributions are possible ? 

A sincere desire to help and strengthen the Society. 
A consistent walk. A Friendly behavior. Attendance 
at meeting. Refusal to allow social trivialities, or ab- 
sorption in outward affairs, to interfere with the Society’s 
call to duty. Encouragement to others to perform their 
duties in the meeting. Heip for the First-day Schools, 
the Friends’ Associations, and other work tending to 
build up the Society. The distribution of Friends’ liter- 
ature, the spread of knowledge concerning Friends. 

A living ministry is of great value to church growth. 
We hope for an increase of it. We hope to see in many 
places the views of Friends presented with power, and 
members of the Society gathered by its influence. But 
while al] cannot preach, while all are not called to appear 
in the vocal ministry, all may serve effectively in some 
way to carry forward the same work. We have mentioned 
above some of the ways that suggest themselves, and 
there are more that will readily appear upon a fuller view 
of the field. In a Society like ours, the work is for all. 
We are an organization of individuals, associated for the 


common good. Every one is called on to do something, 
and—as we have said—every one can do something. 

It may be said that great numbers do not prove the 
possession of great truth. This is, indeed, our own plea, 
when we compare our small body with the greatly larger 
ones about us. But declension in numbers, long con- 
tinued, can hardly be taken as signifying anything but 
internal weakness, the loss of that vitality by which 
organisms grow. Decay is decline of life. Decay indi- 
cates that an organism has ceased, temporarily or perma- 
nently, to be of use in the work of the world. 

For ourselves, we think it not worth while to stop to 
consider the propriety of desiring to increase the Society 
of Friends. We take that for granted. We would 
‘* proselyte,’’ everywhere, at every time, under every 
condition where it is right and proper. We do not 
believe that the principles we profess have been adopted 
by any other body, in such manner or such measure as 
that we may be excused. We do not believe the Friends’ 
work is done. We believe, on the contrary, that there 
never was a time when the Society of Friends stood in 
nearer relation to the religious and social needs of the 
world. Proselyte, then? Yes, by all means. And let 
every Friend, however old, however young, contribute 
something, daily, to the strength of the Society,—to the 
growth of the church as such. 


BIRTHS. 
CHRISTIAN.—At Millville, Pa., Seventh month 11, 1897, to Dr. 
Howard S. and Julia E. Christian, a son, who is named Joseph Howard. 
HOLLINGSWORTH.—At Wilna, Harford county, Md., Eighth 


month 22, 1897, to Robert A. and Elizabeth T. Hollingsworth, a son, 
who is named Robert Edward. 


MARRIAGES. 

CLOTHIER—CLARK.—Eighth month 12, 1897, at the Friends’ 
meeting-house, Street, Somersetshire, England, S. Thompson Clothier, 
son of the late J. W. Columbus and Catherine Clothier, of Street, to 
Esther Bright Clark, eldest daughter of William S. and Helen P. 
Bright Clark, of Street. 

MIDDLETON—LIPPINCOTT.—Ninth month 20, 1897, by 
Friends’ ceremony, under the care of the Monthly Meeting held at 
Green Street, at the residence of John O. Foering, Wynnewood, Pa., 
Dr.C. S. Middleton and Mary W. Lippincott, both of Philadelphia. 


MILLER—THOMAS.—Near Pendleton, Indiana, Ninth month 
1, 1897, under the care of Fall Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
Frank D. Miller, of Springfield, Ohio, and Emma F., daughter of 
John L. and Caroline S. Thomas. 


DEATHS. 


COFFIN.—In Brooklyn, N. Y., Eighth month 30, 1897, at the 
residence of her brother, Edward A. Coffin, Avis Anna, daughter of 
the late Alexander J. and Mary S. Coffin, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

[An obituary notice in the Brooklyn Zag/e by J. L., contains this 
tribute: ‘* Lockwood Academy has sustained a calamity in the recent 
death of Miss A. Anna Coffin, long the head of the senior department 
of that institution. She had been connected with the school upward of 
twenty years and was looked up to by all as a rare example of con- 
stancy and devotion. During all these years of faithful service her 
influence was an uplifting force, felt in every part of the school, alike 
by teachers and scholars, and now a multitude upon whom her moth- 
erly hands were laid rise up to bless her memory. She appreciated to 
the full the dignity of her work, the essential principle of which she 
felt to be the formation of noble character, and to this she gave herself 
without reserve. 

“« She had a never-failing sympathy with the young, whose troubles 
of mind, body, and heart she understood almost by intuition. She 
loved her pupils and was loved in turn by them with sincere and abid- 
ing affection. To spare herself for them or for anyone or anything she 
loved, she knew not how—it was something so utterly foreign to her 
nature. Her whole life long she lived for others, a very angel of 
mercy to any that needed her.’’] 
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HILLES.—At her home, south of Alliance, Ohio, Ninth month 5, 
1897, Phebe Hilles, wife of Arthur T. Hilles, and daughter of Ellis 
Liley (deceased) of Washington county, Pa., in the 55th year of 
her age. 

She was seated with some visiting friends and members of her own 
family in the enjoyment of their companionship, when she fell from 
her chair, and in a few moments she passed into the Beyond. The 
stricken family are deprived of a devoted wife and mother, and the 
community in which she lived loses a self-sacrificing friend and neighbor. 
Her memory will be long cherished by her many associates and friends. 


LANCASTER.—At Langhorne, Pa., at the home of Elizabeth 
Blakey, with whom she had for a long time lived, suddenly, on the 
1oth inst., Elizabeth W. Lancaster, daughter of the late Knowles 
Lancaster, formerly of Solebury, Bucks county, Pa., aged about 
73 years. 

Funeral from the Friends’ meeting-house, Langhorne, on the 22d. 





SPENCER ROBERTS. 


Amongst our death notices last week there appeared one of our 
friend Spencer Roberts which calls for more than a passing notice. 
He was a man well-known amongst Friends for his quiet, gentle spirit, 
as well as for his activities in Friendly work in many directions. He 
was the constant adviser and supporter of his wife, the late lamented 
Louisa J. Roberts, in all the concerns in which she was so earnestly 
engaged, both religious and philanthropic, and was the compiler and 
publisher of the ‘* Biographical Sketch and Extracts from her Journal,” 
lately published. He was a devoted Friend not only by birthright, 
but by convincement, and greatly attached to his meeting at Green 
street, Philadelphia, where for years he was a valued elder. His 
health failing, he lately went to reside with his son, S. Raymond 
Roberts, at Glen Ridge, N. J.. where he passed peacefully away, after 
a progressive illness of several months, on Ninth month 14, 1897. He 
was beloved by a large circle of friends, and the testimonies borne to 
his worth at the meeting held at Fair Hill meeting-house, on the occa- 
sion of his funeral, were many and touching. His love of nature, his 
humility, his honesty, and his philanthropy were feelingly alluded to, 
and these words of Wordsworth seem appropriately to belong to his 
character— 

‘* Man he loved 
As man; and to the mean and the obscure, 
And all the homely in their homely works, 
Transferred a courtesy which had no air 
Of condescension.” 


So sincere was the respect for him that the little campany gathered 
beside his open grave could cordially unite in the words of Solomon, 
there uttered : 

“‘ The path of the just is as the shining light, that shineth more and 
more unto the perfect day.’’ 

The following sketch of his family and business life appeared in the 
Philadelphia Ledger - 

“Dr. Spencer Roberts, who died of a complication of diseases 
incident to old age, at Glen Ridge, N. J., was a pioneer in the field of 
dental surgery, and was well-known in this city, where, up to two 
months ago, he resided at No. 634 North Twelfth street. Dr. Roberts 
was born in Chester county, this State, September 25, 1814, and, on 
attaining his majority, moved to this city, where, for several years, he 
engaged in teaching. He then studied dentistry, in which profession 
he took a great interest. He was one of the organizers of the State 
Dental Society, and was prominently identified in promoting dental 
education. At the recent semi-centennial of modern dentistry he was 
looked upon as a patriarch in the profession and was a guest of honor 
at the several meetings held. He received the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Dental Surgery from the Pennsylvania College. For many 
years he practiced dentistry at Sixth and Noble streets, but after a half- 
century in his chosen field retired a few years ago, and with his wife, 
Louisa J. Roberts, who died about three years ago, and who was 
president of the Northern Day Nursery, engaged in philanthropic work. 

** On the outbreak of the gold fever in 1849, Dr. Roberts went to 
California, where he remained several years, and voted for the first 
constitution of that State. He was for several years a manager of the 
Spring Garden Institute, and was also one of the founders of the 
Society for Organized Charity. Dr. Roberts served in the Thirteenth 
Section School Board. He leaves two sons, one of whom-[S. Ray- 
mond Roberts] is in mercantile business in New York and the other 

Dr. George B. Roberts] is a practicing physician in Nebraska. Dr. 
oberts was a member of the Society of Friends and senior elder of 
the Monthly Meeting at Green Street.’’ 





PaLeEy’s simile of the watch is no longer applicable to 
such a world as this. It must be replaced by the simile of 
the flower. The universe is not a machine, but an 
organism, with an indwelling principle of life. It was not 
made, but it has grown.—/ohn Fiske. 








FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 


No. 40.—TENTH MonTH 3, 1897. 


ACCEPTANCE OF THE WORD OF GOD. 

Scripture reading : I. Thessalonians, 1. ; I. Thessalonians, 2 : 1-20. 
GOLDEN TEXT.—For this cause we also thank God without ceasing, 
that, when ye receive power from us the word of the message, 
even the word of God, ye accepted it not as the 


word of men, but as it is in truth, the word 
of God.—I. Thess. 2: 13. 


HISTORICAL. 


Paul’s first epistle to the Thessalonians is conceded to 
be the oldest writing embodied in the New Testament. 
It was written under the most adverse circumstances at 
Corinth, the actual writing by Timothy, Paul being pre- 
vented therefrom by chronic weakness of his eyesight, 
dictated it. 

This occurred in A. D. 52, and the second epistle, 
which is supplementary to the first, was written soon 
after. 

In Farrar’s ‘‘ Messages of the Books’’ we find this 
comment: ‘‘ Whether this letter was the first Paul ever 
wrote we do not know, but it is at any rate the first that 
has come down to us ; and since it was written some time 
before the gospels, in reading the First Epistle to the 
Thessalonians we are reading the oldest book of the New 
Testament, the earliest document of the Christian relig- 
ion, the first extant written testimony of any Christian 
after the death of Christ. Surely this fact alone ought 
to give to this brief letter an imperishable interest. What 
a moment was that in the religious history of the world 
when Paul first began to entrust to the fugitive papyrus 
words which were destined to possess so eternal a signifi- 
cance.”’ ‘*It may easily be imagined with what 
delight such a letter would be received by the little storm- 
tossed community of converts. In its tenderness, in its 
simplicity, in its sincerity, in its sanctity, it marked a 
new zon in the world’s history. It was worthy to be 
read to all the holy brethren ; worthy to be read to all 
time. There are tones in the human voice which, when 
once heard, we can never forget ; which from their own 
natural quality vibrate forever in the memory. So it is 
with the voice of inspired Christian wisdom. We need 
no proof of its inspiration. It thrills straight to the 
inmost heart, and its accents can never be forgotten.’’ 

Another eminent writer has said that ‘‘ in this epistle 
two things may be particularly noticed, first, that the 
apostle was full of the spirit of love, and second, that 
the Church of Thessalonica was pure, upright, and faith- 
ful, as we scarcely find any reprehension in the whole 
epistle. The Thessalonian converts had faith that 
worked, a love that labored, and a hope which induced 
them to bear affliction patiently.”’ 

Those to whom it was addressed, presumably Gentiles, 
had been persecuted in much the same manner as their 
leader, but they proved themselves able to endure, and 
this letter symbolizes the breathing of a fatherly spirit to 
them for their encouragement and helpfulness. 
TEACHING. 


When the voice of the spirit of our God comes to us, 
meeting the witness for truth in our hearts, let us welcome 
it with joy and gladness, whether received through the 
channel of our outward environments, whether through 
the voice of those who have known of its quickening 
power, or whether we find it in the perusal of the pages, 
filled with the recorded evidences of its value, as left by 
patriarch, prophet, seer, and apostle. 

It is the work of an enemy of our soul’s peace to 
prevent the acceptance of this, and this influence may be 
felt for a time, even as Paul declared that ‘‘ Satan hin- 
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dered him,’’ but eventually right must triumph, darkness 
must recede before the advent of the light, and God's 
spirit reign triumphant in all his created worlds. 


THE FRIENDS AT CLEAR CREEK. 
Tue Friends at Clear Creek, Illinois, live, as was pre- 
viously mentioned, in quite a compact group. The road 
running by the meeting- house is sometimes called Quaker 
Lane, and the neighborhood is very commonly known as 
the Quaker Settlement. 

The region here is level prairie, the soil rich, and from 
fifteen inches to three feet deep. It is commonly under- 
lain by a stratum of porous clay, from which many tile, 
to drain ‘‘sloughs,’’ and also to drain the road sides, 
have been made. The Clear Creek neighborhood is part 
of the Oxbow Prairie, a well-known local designation, so 
called, I believe, from the belt of native woodland, the 
‘*timber,’’ which extends in a semi circle, something like 
an oxbow, on the southern side, partially enclosing the 
settlement. This timber grows on clay land, and lies 
along the streams ; it is much like our woods of eastern 
Pennsylvania, containing oaks and other hardwood trees. 

The Clear Creek Friends are farmers, practically with- 
out exception. They have experienced, of course, the 
serious depression of agriculture, because their products 
have been sold at very low prices, but they have been 
less seriously affected, I should say, than many farmers 
elsewhere. Their main crop is corn, which seldom fails 
to yield well. This year the crop is good, and at the 
time of our visit was practically ‘‘ made,’’ so that frosts 
could do it little damage. There is practically no wheat 
raised here ; it is apt to freeze out in the winter and early 
spring. There has been a good deal of old corn carried 
over, and we saw loads of it on the way to the railroad 
towns, for sale at the prevailing better prices. The corn 
is usually not cut off, as is the custom in the East, but the 
ears are husked on the stalks, and hauled away, and the 
fodder left standing for the cattle to eat at pleasure dur- 
ing the fall and winter. Anything left by them is plowed 
down in the spring, and goes to fertilization. Oats is 
raised extensively, and does well; great stacks of the 
straw are to be seen now in the fields, and like the corn- 
fodder will be mostly consumed before spring by the 
horses and cattle. Clover is much grown, and two good 
crops in a season are expected ; usually the second growth 
is cut well-ripened for seed, which makes a profitable 
crop. Clover is plowed under, also, for manure, and the 
fertility of the land, I was told, has increased within the 
last ten or fifteen years, under this system. A good farm 
here, with ordinary buildings, is valued at nearly or quite 
a hundred dollars an acre, and though prices in a few 
years past have been depressed, any quickening of the 
agricultural demand would, I am told, soon bring back 
the hundred-dollar mark. 

Fruit does well, apparently, though there is not much 
systematic attention paid to it. Oscar Bumgarner (whose 
wife is a daughter of Joshua L. Mills) brought to the 
meeting house grounds, during the committee meetings, 
some fine specimens of his grapes, of several different 
varieties, with wild plums, etc. He remarked that it was 
not necessary to go to the Far West in order to raise 
fruit,—the allusion here being to the fact that exhibits of 
grapes, plums, pears, and apples had been sent from irri- 
gated lands in the Idaho valleys, and also grapes, etc., 
from New Mexico, to be shown to those who attended the 
committee meetings and the yearly meeting. 

Our friend Oliver Wilson, who is the Clerk of Illin- 
ois Yearly Meeting, is prominently connected with the 
agricultural interests of the State of Illinois. He was for 
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several years Lecturer of the State Grange, and is now 
Master. He has also been elected, recently, to a new 
place under the State law, that of superintendent of 
farmers’ institutes. His duties under this latter appoint- 
ment will require his presence at Springfield, the State 
capital, for several days in each week. His acquaintance 
with the agriculture of the State is intelligent and minute, 
and no doubt he will do good service in his new place. 

There is no movement here in the direction of mac- 
adamizing the roads. Material would have to be brought 
from a distance, and it is questioned by many farmers 
whether it would be economically an advantage. The 
roads now are good for most of the year, though they get 
very deep when the frosts break up in the spring, and in 
time of heavy rain. The horses are only occasionally 
shod ; most of the time they go ‘‘ barefoot.’’ Bicycles 
cut no figure; we saw them hardly at all in this part of 
the country, and the use of the horse and appreciation of 
his value seem to have yielded little to the furore over the 
‘* silent steed ’’’ which has prevailed in some parts of the 
country. ‘*Good roads’’ would be valued here, no 
doubt, but it does seem to me a question whether the 
conditions of the prairie country do not suggest conclu- 
sions as to the subject very different from those commonly 
insisted upon in the East. 

A very serviceable adjunct of social communication 
exists among the Clear Creek Friends, in the shape of a 
complete telephone service, connecting their houses with 
one another, and also connecting them all with the rail- 
road station and the outside world. This has been estab- 
lished some time, and is certainly very useful and conven- 
ient. Those who use it are organized as a ‘‘ company 
not for profit,’’ under the general State law, and by the 
payment of small charges annually the service is main- 
tained without becoming burdensome to any one. I do 
not see why such telephone lines should not be generally 
established in rural communities, adding greatly to the 
convenience and pleasure of their social intercourse. 

Clear Creek’s nearest railroad station is Lostant, on the 
Illinois Central road, some eight miles east of the meet- 
ing-house. Varna, on the Chicago and Alton road, is 
about nine miles south of the meeting-house. To go or 
come to Clear Creek via Lostant, a transfer must be made 
either north or south of that point, from a road to 
Chicago. Our party from the East, on the 7th instant, 
went from Chicago, over the Alton road, to Wenona, 
(two stations east of Varna), transferred there to the II- 
linois Central, and went six miles north to Lostant. The 
distance thus, by rail, from Chicago, is about 115 miles, or 
counting the drive from the station, 123 miles. 

The settlement at Clear Creek, compared with others 
of Friends which I have visited has many points of re- 
semblance to those at Fall Creek (Pendleton) in Indiana, 
and Coldstream, in Canada. No one can visit here, at 
such a time and in such a way as we have been privileged 
to do, without being freshly impressed with the great 
characteristic common to all these settlements of Friends, 
—their unaffected and sincere hospitality. It is surely a 
testimony of great value to the influence of the Friendly 
system that there should always be found in communities 
like those I have mentioned (and many more, besides), 
such real kindness and serene simplicity of social life. In 
this particular, at least, I cannot believe that there has 
been any declension amongst us. The inherited usage of 
friendliness to all, and of special willingness to serve each 
other, has certainly not suffered as the years have passed. 
It is seen probably at its best in communities closely knit 
together by long acquaintance, and by ties of kinship and 
marriage, such as this at Clear Creek. 

We were all impressed with the good order in the pro- 
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ceedings of the meetings, and in and about the meeting- 
house. The sessions began with punctuality and were 
terminated in good time,—usually under the watchful care 
of Joshua L. Mills, who kept in mind the need of being 
prompt in gathering, and not unduly protracting the sit- 
tings. The clerks of the different meetings were compe. 
tent and evidently well accustomed to the methods of 
Friends. In the large dining-hall, about one hundred 
were seated at a time, and before any began to be served 
a brief silence was observed, as at a Friends’ table in our 
homes. ‘This usage, it was stated, was proposed a few 
years ago by a young Friend. It was remarked by all as 
very pleasing, and as being a good example—where it 
could be followed—for our eastern dining-room arrange- 
ments at meeting times. 

The homes of the Clear Creek Friends can be located 
readily, as you aprroach, by the groves of fine trees, very 
commonly maples, by which the buildings are surrounded. 
They are true homes, and those who are privileged to 
visit them, as we were, will come away, unquestionably, 
with many pleasant and long-surviving impressions. 

H. M. J. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
COMMITTEE VISITS IN NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING. 


Ir is not with a thought of placing ourselves conspicuously 
before the public that we send some notes of the visit 
lately paid to meetings in the northern portion of New 
York Yearly Meeting, under the appointment of the Visit- 
ing Committee, but in hopes it may stimulate and en- 
courage others to share their company with those who 
are struggling with fewness of numbers to keep alive the 
organized meetings, established by the pioneers of our 
Society. We left our home on the morning of the 11th 
inst., with the thermometer registering 85 degrees. Tak- 
ing the train at White Plains, we reached New York in 
time for the 11.30 train on the Hudson River road, and 
took our seats for Hyde Park. The gentle wafts of wind 
from the waters of the Hudson tended to allay the heat. 
At 2 we reached our destination when there suddenly 
came a change of wind, and ina short time the heat was 
changed into the coolness of an autumn day. We were 
met by Ethan Browning, who took us a distance of eight 
miles to his home, where we spent the night. First day 
morning the sun arose in all its brightness, the air cool 
and invigorating. At 11 we assembled with others at the 
Crum Elbow meeting-house. It was well filled with 
persons from the surrounding country, mostly not in 
membership with Friends, but showing a respect for the 
principles of the Society by mingling with us. James C. 
Stringham and wife from Brooklyn were also present, and 
we trust the inspiration of the spoken word reached the 
hearts of the hearers, creating afresh a dedication to the 
laws of God as revealed to each individual life. We 
dined at Theron and Elizabeth Marshall’s, directly after 
which William Bedell and wife took us a distance of seven 
miles to the Creek meeting-house, to meet an appoint- 
ment at 3.30 p.m. James and Thomas Stringham also 
attended. There we found an audience nearly as large as 
in the morning, in the time-honored, old, stone house. 
Again the messages of love, hope, and encouragement 
flowed from the heart through the tongue and lip. Sev- 
eral were present from the other branch of Friends, and a 
brother appeared in fervent supplication. So closed the 
public religious exercises of the day, and we felt thankful 
to have been permitted to share in them. Both these 
meetings were large in time past, but like others are now 
small on regular meeting day. Yet there are those who 
keep these occasions fresh with their presence, and by 








their lives prove there is a reality in the religion taught 
by Jesus Christ. 

We stayed the night at William Bedell’s. Second-day 
we dined at Thomas Stringham’s, and took tea at Edward 
Young’s in company with several Friends who came to 
meet us. The social intercourse tends to brighten the 
chain of friendship and cement us more fully into the 
bond of fellowship one with another. We met the 
mother of T. S., who is 88 years old, but bright and active, 
recalling many scenes of earlier life. We again went 
home with W. Bedell and wife. Third-day morning we 
started for our home, where we arrived duly, feeling 
grateful to the Author of every good gift, who blesses 
abundantly every act of obedience, to find our family in 
health, and that our visit to these meetings had been 
made to our satisfaction, and the kindness and helpfulness 
of our friends much appreciated by us. 

R. and E. H. BarngEs. 

Purchase, N. Y., Ninth month 17. 





CENTRE QUARTERLY MEETING, PA. 

We took the train at Grampian, Sixth day Ninth month 
3, 3.21 p. m., for Centre Quarterly Meeting, changing 
cars at Tyrone. We met Jesse Hoge and Phineas J. 
Nichols, and reached Port Matilda, where Friends get off 
the train, and are conveyed over Munsy Ridge to Half 
Moon, a distance of two miles. 

On Seventh-day, at 10, the First-day School Union 
met, and in addition to our own members we had with us 
Jesse Hoge and Phineas J. Nichols from Goose Creek, Dr. 
O. Edward Janney, Eli M. Lamb, and Martha S. 
Townsend from Baltimore, and George L. Maris, from the 
George School. A good program was well rendered by 
our young members. A minister of the United Brethren 
denomination gave some encouraging words from a 
Friendly view. ie 

At 3 o’clock the quarterly meeting of ministers and 
elders was held. At the opening, supplication was offered 
by P. J. N., which was accompanied by a covering of love, 
under which the business was transacted, the repre- 
sentatives all being present. 

A philanthropic meeting was held at 7.30. A good 
attendance and earnest interest was had. The subject of 
Purity was taken up, and the discussion opened with some 
remarks by the Chairman, R. Orlando Way, followed by 
Dr. O. Edward Janney in a lecture entitled ‘‘ Wild Oats,’’ 
with further remarks by George L. Maris, Eli M. Lamb, 
and others. 

First day morning, from 10 to 10.30 o'clock, a very 
large assembly gathered at the meeting-house, many 
coming from distant neighborhoods. Though the day 
was very warm, the house was filled ; it will seat six or 
seven hundred. Lively and earnest testimony was borne 
first by J. H. from the words ‘‘ Delays are dangerous.’’ 
P. J. N. spoke from the expression uttered ages ago by the 
Prophet, ‘‘ There is a spirit in man, and the inspiration 
of the Almighty giveth them understanding.’’ N. Moore 
spoke from the circumstance of the multitude being 
fed in a desert place, after Jesus had blessed and distributed 
the little that was found in that company, and the amount 
that was left over to be gathered up. Vocal supplication 
by O. E. J. was offered. G.L. Maris opened and set forth 
the grounds of Quakerism, as he comprehended it, that 
of the Spirit of God in the human soul. 

The afternoon was still very warm, but the people 
again assembled, nearly filling the house. O.E J. set 
forth what Christianity was, and what it meant. He said 
it was to be like Christ, and summing up the life of Jesus 
it represented the grand work of Quakerism. J. H. spoke 
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from the text: ‘‘ Work while it is called to-day, for the 
night cometh wherein no mancan work.’’ P.J.N., from 
the expression of Paul: ‘‘ I am not ashamed of the Gospel 
of Christ, for it is the power of God unto salvation to 
everyone that believeth.’’ M.S. Townsend followed in 
a loving and feeling appeal to all in the dedication of 
their hearts to the promptings and requirements of our 
Heavenly Father. N. M. offered vocal supplication, when 
the meeting closed. 

Second-day morning, a clear morning opening before 
us, Friends assembled at 10. The Quarterly Meeting was 
entered upon, with L. A. W. Russell and Lydia R. Way 
clerks. The opening minute being read, and the repre- 
sentatives called, all were present, except two. 

This being the last meeting before Yearly Meeting 
(Baltimore), the regular routine of business was transacted, 
and encouraging words were had from our visiting Friends 
that we trust may fall upon good ground. The meeting 
separated with a feeling of heart and utterance, that it was 
good for us to be thus favored. NATHAN Moore. 


The joint committees of Gwynedd and Horsham 
monthly meetings, appointed to have oversight of the 
new indulged meeting of Friends at Ambler, met at 
Ambler on the 12th inst. It was decided that the new 
meeting should be held on First-day mornings at 10.30, 
beginning the 3d of next month. Special committees to 
attend the meeting were appointed. Ambler is a borough 
on the North Pennsylvania railroad (Reading system), 
16 miles north of Philadelphia. The attention of visit- 
ing ministers and other Friends is called to this meeting. 
There has been a First-day school there for some years, 
and the meeting has grown out of it. 


Friends at Swarthmore find their First-day meeting 
comparatively large, and increasing, though the activity 
of other religious bodies has been much more manifested 


than formerly. All through the summer, though many of 
the members of the meeting have been away (several 
being absent in Europe), the attendance has been con- 
tinuously good, ranging from’ forty to seventy-five. No 
meeting throughout the summer has been without some 
vocal ministry. On First-day last there were present 
over one hundred persons, and there were brief helpful 
communications from several. It is evident that when 
the students of the College return, the meeting-house 
will be filled to its capacity. 


An appointed meeting for worship will be held on 
First-day afternoon next, the 26th inst., at 3 o’clock, at 
the unused meeting-house in Upper Providence township, 
Montgomery county, near Phoenixville, and a few miles 
north of Norristown. Attention of Friends is invited. 


Farm Wacon RalLroaps.—The Scientific American 
is not altogether enthusiastic over the proposed country 
railroads for farm wagons. It says, at the close of a few 
paragraphs of editorial comment on the subject: ‘As 
regards the value of such a road, there may be some dis- 
tricts where its construction and maintenance would be 
more economical than that of a first-class macadam, but 
we doubt whether it would prove to be so in cases where 
the materials of macadam construction are within easy 
reach. As regards the increased hauling capacity of the 
steel-tracked road, there is no doubt that it would be 
greatly increased, though scarcely, we imagine, to the 
extent—five hundred per cent.—claimed by the advo- 
cates of the system.’’ 


‘* THE TWENTIETH CENTURY: PEACE OR 
WAR.”’ 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

You print, in a late number, an article with the above 
title, being a review, by the Springfield Repudiican, 
of Capt. Alfred T. Mahan’s defense, in Harper's Magazine, 
of the maintenance of great armaments by the ‘ Chris- 
tian nations.’’ Much that is said of Capt. Mahan’s 
gloomy outlook into the 2oth century is certainly excel- 
lent, but the inference drawn by the Repudiican is surely 
one which the INTELLIGENCER could hardly publish with- 
out a protest. And what is that inference? That the 
European nations should not be enfeebled by destructive 
wars among themselves if they hope to find themselves, 
when the great struggle comes between the East and the 
West, in a condition to combat successfully the races of 
the Oriental East. What is this but a proposition to keep 
the European nations mutually bound together in an alli- 
ance, offensive and defensive, against the nations of the 
Orient ? Oneis reminded of the rejoicings of the French 
journals over the supposed result of the late visit of Presi- 
dent Faure to St. Petersburg, and their claim that, in the 
prospect of peace which it presents, it is the one great 
event at the close of this eventful 19th century. And 
what, at best, would be the prospect of peace which their 
imagined alliance would present? Could it mean more, 
could it be supposed to mean more, than simply peace 
between France and Russia, and an alliance offensive and 
defensive, by means of which they might together wage 
successful war against other European nations? 

So, too, general peace among European nations, de- 
sirable though it would be, could hardly be claimed, in 
the world’s history, as a great victory for the principles 
of peace, if its especial object be to ultimately overwhelm 
the Orient by their combined efforts, when the threatened 
final struggle comes. 

But the whole argument, in both cases, is based upon 
the utter ignoring of the great power for good of the ap- 
plication of the principle of peace. The simple and un- 
mistakable doctrines taught by our Divine Master, the 
Prince of Peace, have not yet, in nearly 2,000 years, been 
applied by a single nation, although many nations 
euphemistically call themselves ‘‘ Christian.’’ If two 
leading nations, such as England and the United States, 
would permanently decide to settle a// disputes, of what- 
ever character, by Arbitration, and never fight under any 
conditions (which is going much further than any pro- 
posed treaty of arbitration has yet gone), their example 
would be gradually followed by other nations, and a Peace 
movement that really means Peace would thus be set on 
foot, and if all European nations were eventually included 
in this, the dreaded general conflict between the East and 
the West would become impracticable. Oh! says an ob- 
jector, in that case the Cross would inevitably go down 
before the Crescent, Christianity would give way, and 
Mohammedanism would be established throughout the 
world. 

Let those who entertain this fear consider that the 
Cross, the symbol of Christianity, was raised on the ban- 
ners of so-called Christian nations, at the head of their 
armies, more than three hundred years before the doc- 
trines of Islam were promulgated by the sword by the in- 
fatuated followers of Mohammed. Too long has the fatal 
principle of meeting force by force prevailed in the world. 
Whatever may be said as to the earlier forms of religion, 
it is wholly at variance with the new dispensation which 
Christ came to introduce. 

Let Christians then everywhere, and Friends surely 
first of all, propose no method of meeting violence private 
or public, but by the Christian principle of Peace and 











non-resistance. Unwavering faith in this alone can ever 
hope to turn back the cruel tide of war, and upon this 
basis, forgetting all minor differences of faith and creed, 
let the Christian world unite and conquer. Unlike the 
victories of war, that will be a victory well worth all that 
it will cost. In this peaceful crusade why shall not our 
own favored country, whose form of government is in ad- 
vance of all others, lead the van ? 
EpwarpD H. MacILL. 

Swarthmore College, Pa. 
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BRIEF SKETCHES OF ROARING CREEK FRIENDS. 
( Concluded from Last Week.) 


James STOKEs came from Muncy, and settled at Roaring 
Creek. He was greatly interested in Society affairs, and 
took an active part in the deliberations of his monthly 
meeting. Socially, he was a fluent, intelligent talker, 
and delighted in mingling with his friends. An oppor- 
tunity for congenial employment lay before him, teaching 
in the public schools. For this he prepared himself, 
after he had reached his fiftieth year. He was successful, 
and his services were always in requisition, being consid- 
ered a thorough, practical teacher. He died in 1860 

Enoch Kester owned a farm on the south side of the 
valley, where he lived. His house was always open for 
the hospitable reception and entertainment of ministers 
and others of our Society, passing that way. He was 
kind, open, generous, and even-tempered in disposition, 
never excited, and always easy and quiet in manner. In 
mingling with others he was genial, sensible, and respect- 
ful. Upright and consistent in all his relations in life, 
he was a worthy Friend, and lived without manifesting 
grudge or ill-will toward any one. His usefulness as a 
member of our monthly meeting made his loss deeply felt 
when he died, in 1884. 

John Lee lived on the borderland of Quakerism, under 
the influences exerted by inherited sympathy and con- 
stant contact with the organization. Strong as these in- 
fluences were to keep him from being drawn to other 
denominations, they were not strong enough to bring him 
into actual membership with Friends, and yet withal he 
was so friendly, so kindly in his turn, as almost to seem 
one of us. He took great satisfaction in helping care for 
concerned Friends and their companions coming into the 
neighborhood. These he interested by the quaint origi- 
nality of his conversation, seasoned with droliery, and 
drawing its illustrations from the common affairs of life. 
He was always present on occasion of the appointment of 
public meetings, even until past his goth year. Life 
passed on in steady course, as its termination drew neat. 
The approach of death did not alarm him, and hecalmly 
and easily laid down the burden of existence. His wife 
Mary was a true helpmeet to him. She was of a nature 
never seen but in gentle mood. Her quiet deportment 
and amiable presence blessed the home and extended its 
influence to all who came under their roof. So peaceable 
in disposition was she that it was difficult for her to com- 
prehend how people could be contentious and dwell in an 
atmosphere of discord. Thus she lived, and death at 
last ended a useful and harmless career. 

Judah Cherington was an active, stirring man of busi- 
ness. He was closely employed in the various occupa- 
tions of farmer, storekeeper, and miller, in all of which 
he prospered, and accumulated a considerable amount of 
property. In the school of experience he learned to 
value the principles of Friends. As age came upon him 
his regard for the Society seemed to grow, and its meet- 
ings were enjoyed by him. He died in 1884. 
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Mary Ann and Rachel Cherington, sisters to Judah, 
were concerned for the welfare of the meeting, and did 
their part, as much as they were able, toward keeping it 
up. Mary Ann died in 1878, and Rachel in 1889. 

Martha and Ellen Lee lived on a small farm, near 
their brother John. These sisters, familiarly known as 
‘¢ Patty and Nellie,’’ were interested in the attendance of 
meetings. During the active period of their lives the 
monthly meeting was held alternately at Roaring Creek 
and Catawissa. When it was at the latter place they 
thought it no hardship to attend, though the journey had 
to be performed on foot, a distance of nine miles. At 
such times it was no unusual sight, when the day was 
fair, to see them, clad in homespun, moving briskly for- 
ward, in pedestrian fashion, with earnest heart and pur- 
pose, over the uneven road to Catawissa, which place 
they were certain to reach in time for meeting. Their 
object in this direction being accomplished, they com- 
monly repaired to some Friends’ house for refreshments, 
and then, after having enjoyed their hospitality and inter- 
change of thought in friendly conversation, they were 
ready to resume the homeward walk. Setting out, they 
followed the highway, up hill and down dale, through 
forest-covered tract, giving way to broad reaches of land- 
scape, bright with cultivated farms, and farther away the 
mountain rising to view,—all of which were mellowed in 
prospect by the slowly descending sun. The coolness of 
evening facilitated their progress, making it comfortable 
and easy, back to their starting point, whither they re- 
turned ere the light of day had departed. The one died 
in 1864, the other several years later. 


Bear Gap, Pa. GRIFFITH JOHN. 


SET YOUR MIND TO WORK. 


IMFORMATION does not necessarily lead tothought. The 
amassing of facts does not in itself give a man wisdom 
or knowledge, any more than the ownership of a marble 
quarry gives a man a palace for a residence. Facts can 
be a help to thought, and they are of service to one who 
uses them in his thinking ; but many a man who hasa 
small store of acquired information does more wise think- 
ing than many another who has filled his mind or his 
memory with facts or data without knowing what to do 
with them. There are students who, like European 
couriers or Oriental dragomans, have learned to speak in 
a dozen languages without being able to think in one. 
Mental activity is not usually correspondent with the 
acquisition of the mere facts of knowledge; yet mental 
activity is essential to wise thinking. Whata student 
learns in college is of little practical value unless he learns 
to think independently when out of college. That which 
he studies in college is at the best but raw material to be 
worked up in his own mind. Robert Leighton said of 
many students of theology in his day, that, when they 
left the University, they carried grass on their backs 
instead of wool; and so it is of many a University man 
nowadays, he has but obtained material which he may or 
not work up into a valuable product through his indepen- 
dent mental activities. The true measure of our intellect- 
ual power is in our independent mental control and use 
of our acquisitions of knowledge, not in what we have 
obtained of even the most important information which 
we do not know what to do with.—S. S. Zimes. 


A MAN may be a good talker and still have an impediment in his 
thoughts. 


ARGUMENT is legitimate and sometimes beneficial; but it is worse 
than wasting time and tongue, head and heart, on foolish and unlearned 
questions that only engender strife.—Christian Standard. 
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CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 
SOLEBURY, PA.—The Young Friends’ Association of Solebury met for 
the first time after the summer vacation, First-day, 12th inst., in Sole- 
bury meeting-house. After the reading of the minutes hy the Secre- 
tary, Ella B. Carter, an interesting report of the History Section was 
given by Seth T. Walton. Amanda Deyo, business manager of the 
Universal Peace Union, 500 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, addressed 
the meeting on the subject of Peace and Arbitration, in which those 
present were very much interested. 

Several subscribed for the little paper, called the Peacemaker, and 
added their names to the list of members of the Peace Union, thus 
showing their interest in the movement. 

The regular appointments were continued until next month. 
Watson Kenderdine was appointed to report on History, Mattie Reeder 
on Literature, Walter W. Carter on Discipline, and Martha C. Ely on 
Current Topics. 

The Executive Committee was requested to meet hereafter at ten 
minutes after two o'clock, on the same day that the Association meets. 
After general remarks by many present the closing silence was observed, 
and the meeting adjourned until the second First-day in Tenth month. 


GREATER New York —The first of the season’s meetings of the 
Young Friends’ Association of Greater New York was held at the 
Brooklyn meeting-house, Schermerhorn street, near Boerum Place, 
First-day evening, Nioth month 12, Amy J. Miller was chosen as 
President, Daniel T. Merritt, Vice-President, Charles L. McCord, 
Secretary and Treasurer, and Vechten Waring Correspondent. The 
various sections were promptly organized, and plans for the season’s 
work thoughtfully considered. An especially large Bible Section was 
organized, with Edward Cornell as Chairman. This Section may be 
sub-divided into a Brooklyn and New York branch, to avoid the loss of 
time and fatigue incident to a trip to New York. This plan will make 
it possible for members to be in regular attendance at these most im- 
portant of the section meetings. The two senior sections will meet to- 
gether once a month, and as far as possible will follow the same course 
of reading. 

The Executive Committee found a willing spirit of codperation 
among the members, and papers were arranged for several advance 
meetings. A thoughtful invitation from the young Friends in Flushing 
to meet with them was very pleasantly received, and a convenient date 
for the visit will be arranged Next meeting of the Association will be 
at the New York meeting house, 16th street and Rutherford Place, on 
the evening of the 26th inst. Visiting Friends and others interested will 
be cordially welcomed at any of the meetings. 


PERSONAL NOTES. 

JosHUA B. WASHBURN, of Chappaqua, N. Y., and his wife, and 
daughter, Jane C. Washburn, were amongst those who were traveling 
in England the past summer, and attended the summer school at Scar 
borough. They returned early in the present month, 

Sylvester Garrett, of Swarthmore, with his wife and daughter, ar- 
rived on their return from their trip abroad, on the 17th instant. 

William J. Hall, of Swarthmore, Superintendent of Swarthmore 
College, came east from Colorado, on the death of his father, but is 
expecting to return, probably to New Mexico. His health is improved. 


THE LIBRARY. 


A LITTLE volume, “ Daughters of Aisculapius,” published by George 
W. Jacobs & Co., Philadelphia, (1897. Pp. 155. $0.75), contains 
sketches and stories by alumnz and students of the Woman’s Medical 
College of Pennsylvania. There are ten of these, by as many different 
authors, representing the graduating classes of 1882, 1883, 1888, 1890, 
1892, 1895, 1897, 1899, and 1900. Dr. B. Rosalie Slaughter, of the 
class of '97, who contributes one of the stories, has had supervision of 
the whole. Originality can hardly be claimed for the publication, she 
says in her preface, ‘‘ for many attractive collections of college sketches 
have already made theirappearance. We believe, however, that this is 
the first book of stories by medical women.” 

The stories mostly relate to incidents and experiences in medical life, 
Dr. Kate C. Hurd Mead gives an interesting sketch of her medical 
study in Europe, in 1889-90. She describes some of the famous sur- 
geons and physicians of Paris and other cities. 

The feature of the book, however, which has most attracted our at- 


tention, is the article by Dr. Rebecca Moore, of the class of 1883, de- 
scribing the domestic and professional life of Dr. Ann Preston. Dr. 
Preston, as many of our readers know, was a pioneer in the ranks of 
women physicians. She was one of the first who entered the Woman’s 
Medical College, in Philadelphia, and ultimately she became Dean of 
that excellent institution. Dr. Moore pleasantly describes her early 
home life, in southern Chester county, and relates, among other things, 
how Ann Preston, having weak eyes, still undertook to study the 
medical books, by the aid of a colored girl, Louisa, ‘‘ raised ’’ in the 
family, who served as reader for her. Dr. Preston was a Friend; she 
died in 1872, and is buried in the Friends’ ground at West Grove. A 
medallion portrait of her, in the library of the Woman’s Medical Col- 
lege, furnishes an illustration for the article in this volume, and is re- 
produced, by courtesy of the publishers, in connection with this notice. 


McClure’s Magazine for next month will contain an article by 
Bernard P. Grenfell, one of the two discoverers of the new ‘‘ Sayings ”’ 
of Jesus. It will give a complete account of the discovery in the 
Egyptian desert of what is admitted to be a very interesting document. 
The article will be fully illustrated from photographs taken by the 
author himself on the scene of the discovery. 


Perhaps the most important paper in the Popular Science Month ly 
for Eighth month, from a purely scientific standpoint, is the review by 
Prof. C. Hanford Henderson of a new book entitled ‘‘ Some Unreco g- 
nized Laws of Nature.’’ The work consists of a critical considerati on 
of the so-called law of gravitation, and its various dependencies. T he 
authors seem to have made out a very good case against the universal ity 
of gravitation, and according to Prof. Henderson the book is destin ed 
to attract wide attention and provoke warm controversy. 


ADAM AsNYK, whom the critics call “‘ the greatest of contemporary 
Polish poets,’’ died last month. He was best known as a lyrist. 






















EDUCATIONAL. 


MARTIN ACADEMY, KENNETT SQUARE.—This school opened on the 
6th instant, continuing in charge of Edgar Stinson, M. Sc., as Princi- 
pal. The prospects for the year’s work are quite encouraging. There 
is an increase of about 25 in the enrolment of pupils. Many of the 
pupils are Friends or from Friends’ families. The number enrolled 
altogether, last year, was 53, while this year, the enrolment reached 
70, on the 14th instant. 

Besides the Principal, the First Assistant, Mary Mills, continues, 
and Clara Barnard, formerly of 15th and Race streets, Philadelphia, 
has charge of the primary class. An addition has been made to the 
corps of teachers, Marie Ballard, of Wilmington, Ohio, taking charge 
of Class A, and of the classes in Calisthenics and Reading. Those in 
charge are encouraged to hope that this year will mark an epoch in 
the history of the School. 

















BUCKINGHAM FRIENDS’ SCHOOL.—It is announced that owing to 
a reduction in the income from funds bequeathed to the Preparative 
Meeting for educational purposes, due to losses on loans made, the 
committee in charge of Buckingham Friends’ School, (Bucks Co., Pa.), 
is not able to continue the school free, and a charge of fifty cents a 
month for each pupil will be made. 










FRIENDS’ SCHOOL AT WARMINSTER.—Friends at Warminster, 
Bucks county, (Pa.), have been for some time desirous of establishing 
aschool. They have now begun it in part of the meeting-house, with 
Ella Darlington, of West Chester, as teacher. The school opened on 
the 13th instant. 










No FRIENpDs’ SCHOOLS.—There are no schools ‘‘ under care of 
Friends”’ of our body, in any of our yearly meetings but New York, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore. Ohio, Genesee, Indiana, and Illinois 
have none. 






















NEWS FROM THE SCHOOLS.—We are always glad to have news 
concerning our schools, such as suitable general information, We 
shall be glad to have items, from time to time, stating their progress, 
work, changes in teachers, or other details of interest. 






























METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR EIGHTH 


MONTH, 1897. 


MEAN barometer, 
Highest barometer during the month, 7th, 
Lowest barometer during the month, 11th, 


29 996 
30 201 
29 683 


Mean temperature, 737 
Highest temperature during the month, 14th, 16th, 89. 
Lowest temperature during the month, 21st, 29th, 60. 
Mean of maximum temperatures, 82.7 
Mean of minimum temperatures, 64 7 
Greatest daily range of temperature, 14th, 25. 
Least daily range of temperature, 23d, If. 
Mean daily range of temperature, 18 
Mean relative humidity, per cent., 69.6 
Mean temperature of the Dew Point, 61.6 
Total precipitation, rain, inches, 327 


Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, I 51 inches of 
rain, on the roth and rith. 

Number of days on which .o1 inch or more of rain fell, ro. 
Number of clear days 11, fair days 13, cloudy days 7. 
Prevailing direction of wind from the northwest. 
Thunder storms on the 4th, 5th, 9th, roth, r5th,16th, 21st, 23d, 26th. 
Meteor on the Ist. 

SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA. 


Maximum temperature wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m, 72.5 on 
4th and 15th. 

Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 58 
on 3Ist. 

Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 65 2. 

Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 75 on 
4th and 14th. 

Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8p m., 58.5 
on 20th. 

Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 65.9 

Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer for this month, 65 5. 

NoTE.—The mean temperature and the amount of precipitation 
this month were about normal. JoHN CoMLy, Observer. 

Centennial Ave., Philadelphia, Eighth month 31. 













TRAVELERS in the wilds of Africa will do well to take a plentiful 
supply of umbrellas with them, according to Professor Pechuel. Loesche, 
the German explorer. He says they are the best protection against the 
wild beasts, tigers and lions especially being afraid of them when sud- 
denly opened.—New York Tribune. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE WORLD GROWS BETTER. 


THE world grows better—doubt it not, 
Though war and strife abound 

God's grace uplifts the race to-day, 
His goodness girds us round. 

The wrongful deeds that stain the age 
Are published, far and wide; 

The kindly acts of love and truth, 
Obscure and humble, hide. 





Be not cast down! though evil seem 
To reiga, the whole world o’er; 

The Power that works for good in man, 
Is mighty evermore. 

Who faints or falters, night or day, 
Or mourns in dumb despair, 

Is false to Duty’s earnest call, 
And fails to do his share. 










Believe not thou that all the good 
Lies buried in the past— 

That folly, weakness, crime, and sin 
This age alone o’ercast. 

Who looks on these alone, and sees 
No good around him spread, 

Delights in darkness, shuns the light, 
And dwells among the dead. 


With slow pace, forward, age by age, 
The race has kept its way ; 

Toiled with a will, ascending still 
From night to blessed day. 

From darkness to the Light of God, 
Advancing evermore, 

The record of each rolling year 
More bright than that before. 





The world is better far, to day, 
Than in the olden time ; 

Despite the wrong that stalks abroad, 
The weakness and the crime; 

Else lived in vain the holy men 
Who taught the way to God ; 

Else died for naught the martyr’s true, 
Whose life-blood stained the sod. 


Think not of men as lost in sin,— 
A wiser thing to do 

Is this—go, bring them to the Light, 
That they be pure and true, 

For they who thus whate’er they can, 
Attempt and work their best, 

May trust, as time shall onward roll, 
That God will do the rest. 







The world has need of workers pure, 
Its burdens sore to bear ; 

Let all be true to highest aim, 
Nor of mankind despair. 

No depth so deep where reaches not 
The love of God for men ; 

No soul e’er sunk so low but He 
Can raise it up again. 








O, why should any dwell in gloom ? 
This world is bright and fair; 
The Light Divine is yours and mine, 
It shineth every where. 
All hearts may feel it if they will, 
A treasure glowing bright ; 
A joy, abiding all the day, 
And through the hours of night. 


Believe not, then, that all the good 
Was buried with the past ; 
Or that the age is worst of all 
In which thy lot is cast. 
Lift up thine eyes to sunlit skies, 
Dwell not among the dead ! 
God surely reigns. His love shall yet 
The whole world overspread ! 
Norristown, Ninth month 5. ELLWoop RosERTs. 













TENNESSEE'S Centennial Exposition at Nashville is said to be sur- 
passing all records in exposition finances, If the attendance continues 
as large as heretofore, it will pay back to the stockholders dollar for 
dollar and possibly a small dividend in addition. 
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SEVEN TIMES ONE. 


THERE’S no dew left on the daisies and clover, 
There’s no rain left in heaven ; 

I've said my “seven times’ over and over— 
Seven times one are seven. 


I am old, so old, I can write a letter, 
My birthday lessons are done ; 

The lambs play always—they know no better ; 
They are only one times one. 


O moon! in the night I have seen you sailing 
And shining, so round and low ; 

You were bright! ah, bright! but your light is failing — 
You are nothing now but a bow. 


You moon, have you done something wrong in heaven, 
That God has hidden your face ? 

I hope, if you have, you will soon be forgiven, 
And shine again in your place. 


O velvet bee, you're a dusty fellow— 
You’ ve powdered your legs with gold! 
O brave marsh marybuds, rich and yellow, 

Give me your money to hold ! 


O columbine, open your folded wrapper, 
Where two twin turtle doves dwell ! 

O cuckoo pint, tell me the purple clapper 
That hangs in your clear green bell ! 


And show me the nest with your young ones in it; 
I will not steal them away; 
I am old, you may trust me, linnet, linnet— 
I am seven times one to-day. 
—/Jean Ingelow. 


HILL AND PLAIN. 


THE level lands bespeak the commonplace : 

On, on they stretch, and all their reaches tell 
The selfsame story ; nothing hidden lures 

The mind nor wakes the questing soul; no bourne 
For love to pass, and no adventure great 

For heroes,—only miles reiterant, 

A dull narcotic to all daring acts. 


The hills stand for romance : beyond them lie 

Dim El! Doradoes, happenings more strange 

Than pages chronicle. All myths, all hopes, 

All holinesses are in that Beyond. 

And so it happens that, since Time began, 

Men valiantly press forward, scorning ease, 

To try the summits, counting pain and stress 

And every evil naught, so they may come 

Unto the Mount Transfigured, even though, 

Like Moses, they but glimpse the Promise, lay 

Their aspirations in some nameless tomb. 
—Richard Burton. 


aeemreeeenet> Sama 


No one of us has a right to be neglectful of his priestly duties of 
sympathy and love because of his grief in bereavement or trial. 


WE are apt to make the entertainment of guests, expected or unex- 
pected, too much of a business. It is effort, hard work, too, oftentimes, 
and the pleasure of their company is entirely eclipsed for the one 
chiefly concerned with them: Need this be so? Would not our 
guests be happier if we took less pains on their behalf? We pervert 
the name of hospitality when we strain our nervous forces, wear away 
our patience, and misuse the money that ought to have supplied neces- 
saris, things essential being cut short for those which are of far less 
value. 


I SUGGESTED a fortnight ago that a very good game for the amuse- 
ment of children on a railway journey might be made by trying who 
could remember most of what he had seen during five, ten, or fifteen 
minutes. A correspondent tells me that his children do already play 
that game by watching from different sides of the carriage and calling 
out what they see. But that is not quite the same thing. My game 
exercises memory as well as sight ; it helps a child to store things away 
in the brain as well as to make him sharper at seeing things. I repeat 
what I said before. In many children—town children especially—the 
sight is slow ; in some it is short ; in some it is slow as well as short, 
It takes a longer time for some children to see things they meet than is 
the case with others, When one passes rapidly before any group of 
objects it requires an effort to catch more than one or two as they fly 
past, and are succeeded by others. The game is one which may be 
easily brought under rules and regulations, with so many on a side and 
so many ‘‘ up.” — Walter Besant, in London Quen. 


SAVING A TOWN FROM SAND. 


A Cape Cop sand storm must rival the famous storms 
of the Sahara Desert, if we may believe George Ethelbert 
Walsh, who writes on the subject in the Scientific American. 
He says: 

‘* A sand-storm on Cape Cod, back of Provincetown, 
is something more to be dreaded than a Western blizzard. 
When the wind blows in a gale from the northeast the soft, 
light sand drifts in immense clouds, completely obscuring 
all objects around farther than ten feet away. It is worse 
than snow in many respects. It not only covers up the 
road or trail ina short time, but it changes the general 
features of the landscape permanently. People get lost 
in the sand-storms, and often, when the storm subsides, 
the landscape is so altered that they are bewildered and 
puzzled in trying to locate their homes. The sand may 
not be as freezing cold as the snow, but it is far more 
injurious. It cuts and grindes the face as it strikes it, 
and performs about the same operation as a sand-blast. 
Men who have been lost out in the furious sand-storms, 
and members of the life saving patrol, have returned home 
at night with their faces lacerated and discolored so that 
they resembled raw beef. Even the glass windows of the 
houses are so ground by the flying sand that they have to 
be replaced often by new ones. After one heavy storm 
it is almost impossible to see through the glass. People 
now shut the blinds of the house facing the wind during 
sand-storms in order to save the glass. No man can face 
the sand-clouds and endure the pain for long.’’ 

But the more lasting results of such a storm are even 
worse than the temporary ones, for the shifting sands, 
piled up in dunes, or drifts, bury vegetation, and even 
threaten towns with destruction ; no idle threat, for in 
parts of Europe roofs and towers just seen above the sand 
show where once stood populous villages, long buried by 
the sameagency. Though there is no immient danger of 
such wholesale burial on Cape Cod, Mr. Walsh tells us, 
the state authorities regard the situation as one that 
requires their aid. To quote again: 

‘* As the prevailing sea winds are from the northeast 
on the cape, the sand dunes are drifting steadily and 
persistently toward Provincetown. The reclaimed belt of 
woods is thus in imminent danger of destruction and 
burial. ; 

‘‘There is probably no immediate possibility of 
Provincetown being overcome by the sand ; but if the en- 
croachment of the belt of sand upon the wooded section 
next the harbor and town should be allowed to continue 
undisturbed for the next half-century, the place would be 
depopulated. It is not the first time that the inhabitants 
of Provencetown have been compelled to exert themselves 
to stop the encroachment of sea and sand. Many years 
ago it was made compulsory by law for the citizens. of 
Cape Cod to turn out every spring and plant marram grass 
to shut out the sea, and Provincetown owes its existence 
to-day to wise laws which overpowered a ‘ beach-grass 
committee’ to enter any man’s enclosed garden or field 
and plant marram grass, if the sand was uncovered or 
moveable. 

‘* The purpose of the harbor and land commissioners 
now is to make the work of laying the sands permanent 
and durable. Most of the land troubled by the drifting 
sand-storms is owned by the State, and it is only just that 
the State should perform the work for which Provincetown 
has so long been held responsible. The tract of land com- 
prises between 3,000 and 4,000 acres on the extreme 
northerly point of the cape, aud it was purchased by the 
colony of New Plymouth from the Indians in 1692. The 
land faces the Atlantic Ocean on one side, and stretches 
back to a belt of woods, which the early inhabitants of 
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Proivncetown planted to protect their town and harbor 
from the sand-storms. Recently, however, the sand-belt 
has been encroaching upon the wooded tract, and it is to 
prevent the destruction of work already accomplished that 
the commissioners have set out to reclaim the sandy beech 
from the sea and wind.’’ 

Since 1894, appropriations aggregating $10,000 have 
been spent by the commissioners in experiments on the 
sand restraining qualities of various plants and trees, and 
about fifty acres of sand have been reclaimed by being 
covered with beech-grass and vegetation. 


THE HAWKS OF NEW ENGLAND. 


In my opinion, the sparrow hawk is the handsomest of 
his race ; his back is bright, golden cinnamon, his wings 
steely blue and jet black, and his tail chestnut, with a 
broad black band ; his breast is beautifully marked with 
chainlike patterns of black spots. His mate is chestnut 
above, banded with black. Unlike other hawks, the 
plumage of these birds does not vary with age. They 
usually make their appearance in some still, cloudy day, 
about the last of March, and take up their position in the 
meadows; from then until September they are always to 
be seen either perched on the topmost twig of some tall 
elm or hovering in the air on the lookout for prey. Their 
nest is in some hollow tree or deserted woodpecker’s hole, 
or even a last year’s crow’s nest. I have often tried to 
account for the seemingly friendly relations existing be- 
tween the sparrow hawks and golden-winged woodpeckers ; 
both frequently occupy holes in the same branch, and sit 
side by side on top of some tall stub without the least 
sign of disagreement, although, unless I am very much 
mistaken, the sparrow hawk often attacks larger birds, 
and might easily carry off the young ones when the old 
birds were absent.— Wiliam E. Cram, in Popular Science 
Monthly. 


Tue Grant Cactrus.—We can well imagine the feeling 
of the early explorers when they first came in sight of 
these towering plants,so abundant on the foothills con- 
tiguous to Salt River Valley, and from where they extend 
southward far into Mexico. The finest and largest 
specimens that I have ever observed are growing only a 
few miles from Tucson, on the foothills of the Santa 
Catalina Mountains, where hundreds may be seen growing 
on a single acre, many extending their huge green columns 
to the height of fifty feet. The many ribs which parallel 
the columns are surmounted by bunches of heavy spines. 
With great age the spines fall away from the lower portion 
of the plant, leaving the broad, obtuse ribs devoid of their 
natural protector. This fact led the first observers to 


report the plant spineless.—/7. W. Toumey, in Popular 
Science Monthly. 


Tue ALAsKA Fur Seats.—President Jordan, of Johns 
“Hopkins University, having returned from his official ex- 
amination into the condition of the seal fisheries, reports 
that in his judgment the only means of preserving what 
remains of the herd will be the absolute prohibition of 
pelagic sealing for a number of years. ‘‘ The Paris Trib- 
unal,’’ he says, ‘‘ was unable to discriminate between 
scientific facts, idle gossip, and wanton perjury, because 
the members did not understand the nature of the fur seal. 
As a result, the regulations made by the tribunal for its 
protection and preservation were a failure.”’ President 
Jordan believes, however, that, with care, the herd may 
be saved, and in a comparatively short time its products 
become again extremely valuable. 











CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE minister of the United States to Spain, S. L. Woodford, has pre- 
sented to the Spanish Ministry, in Madrid, the view taken by the Amer- 
ican Administration of the war in Cuba. Sensational reports, by way 
of Paris, represent it is an “ ultimatum,” compelling Spain to choose 
between granting independence or “‘ autonomy ’’ to Cuba and a breach 
with this country. It is, however, denied from Washington that the 
minister has such an ultimatum in charge. The interview just had, it 
is said, was preliminary to a more formal one later. He will press 
courteously but firmly the desire of the United States for a termination 
of the war. Recent operations in Cuba have been favorable to the 
insurgents. 


THE yellow fever appeared last week at New Orleans, Mobile, and 
other places in and near the lower Mississippi Valley, and much local 
excitement, with disturbance of traffic and travel, have resulted. At 
New Orleans, on the Igth, there were 6 new cases and 1 death; at 
Mobile there were 11 new cases, The fever, so far, is not of a violent 
type, and the physicians believe that it is too late in the season for it to 
become so, cool weather being fatal to its germs. Many places are 
rigidly quarantined. In Cuba, yellow fever increases, and the miser- 
able condition of the people, in many places, with poor and insufficient 
food, causes an unusually high mortality. 


THE treaty of peace between Turkey and Greece was signed in 
Constantinople on the 18th instant. The Greek newspapers pronounce 
the conditions of peace to be exceedingly onerous. ‘‘ The public gen- 
erally accepts the result with mournful resignation.’’ The Turkish 
army, it is said, will leave Thessaly (northern Greece) as soon as the 
first instalment of the indemnity, $5,000,000, is paid by Greece. But 
further evasions and new complications are apprehended. 


THE United States Government has resolved to send twenty-five 
regular soldiers to St. Michaels, on the Yukon river, to protect the 
property there,—mostly stores intended to be sent up to the Klondike 
region. It has also been decided to bring away from St. Michaels, at 
public expense, those who are stranded there, without means. A 
steamer leaves Seattle for St. Michaels this week (23d), which will 
take up the soldiers and bring back the destitute. 


THE Sheriff of Luzerne county, Pa., Martin, and forty of his depu- 
ties, who fired on the miners in the road, two weeks ago, killing 
twenty-four and wounding many, were arrested on warrants issued by 
the judges of the county court, and were heard before the judges on 
the 21st inst. They were admitted to bail, in $4,000 each, for trial 
on the charge of manslaughter. 


THE contest for the Mayoralty of New York, the new city, remains 
a fruitful subject of anxious discussion and wire-pulling. The Citizens’ 
Union nominated Seth Low, president of Columbia University, desiring 
that he should also receive the Republican nomination, in order to 
have a good chance of beating the candidate of the Tammany Demo- 
crats. But under the direction of Senator Platt the Republican 
“machine” refuses to support Low. It is possible that some com- 
promise may be reached on a new man, though it is announced that 
Low will remain in the field tothe end. The professional politicians 
do not want Low. The election will occur in Eleventh month, at the 
time of the general election. 


A THIRD pigeon despatch from Andree, the zronaut, who left 
Tromsoe, Norway, in a balloon on July 11th last to cross the polar 
regions, has been heard of at Hammerfest, the northernmost town of 
Europe. The message is dated July 13, latitude 82.2 north, longitude 
12.5 east. It said they had a good voyage eastward, and all were well. 
The date, it will be observed, is only two days after the balloon 
ascended; up to that time he appears to have gone eastward over 150 
miles across open water and upon the “ pack ice.”” There is much 


speculation as to whether Andree is still alive, and will be again 
heard of. 


THE state of war between the English troops and the ‘‘ tribesmen ”’ 
on the north-east frontier of India, continues, and there have been 
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several sharp engagements. In one of these the English troops suffered 
severely and were driven back. The English forces in India are being 
strengthened. India finances are seriously disordered, by the demone- 
tization of silver, and with this costly border war, the famine, and the 
plague, the government becomes increasingly difficult. 


IT is stated that a treaty has been concluded between Great Britain 
and the Mohammedan Mahdi, of Central Africa, by which the latter 
will not oppose the advance of the Anglo-Egyptian expedition as far 
as Khartoum, and Osman Digna’s forces will remain at the Bara 
river so long as Great Britain desires. 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL MCKENNA, on the 21st inst., gave his opin- 
ion on Section 2? of the new Tariff bill, stating that no discriminating 
duty of 10 per cent. should be levied on goods coming directly into the 
United States through Canadian ports or upon foreign goods shipped 
from countries other than British possessions in British vessels. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


PRESIDENT MCKINLEY left Washington on the evening of the 21st for 
Adams, in western Massachusetts, where he will visit W. B. Plunkett, 
a personal and political friend, for several days. 


—The strike of the anthracite coal miners of the Wyoming region, 
Pennsylvania, is practically at an end, nearly all the collieries in the 
Hazleton region being at work. 

—King Leopold, of Belgium, has arrived at Las Palmas, Canary 
Islands, incognito. It is currently believed that he is going to visit the 
Congo territory, in Africa, of which he is the nominal ruler. 


—Frost in the Ohio Valley did great damage to tobacco and late 
corn the night of the 20th. There were light frosts in the region of 
Philadelphia. 


—A monument to the memory of Raphael, the great painter, in his 
native city of Urbino, Italy, was dedicated recently. It is the work of 
the sculptor Belli, now professor at the Academy of Turin. Raphael, 
who died in 1520, has waited nearly 400 years for this mark of recog 
nition on the part of his fellow-townsmen. The erection of such a 
memorial to the immortal painter was recommended in 1865 by king 
Victor Emmanuel, but has only just been accomplished. 


—The girl of to-day who slips into her bicycle boots for a morning 
spin, later into her tennis shoes for a good game, and ends her day in 
dainty house shoes, perhaps does not realize the action she is taking 
toward the establishment of perfect health. Yet the same course of 
shoe changing pursued throughout the year would work marvels in 
keeping her free from all ailments of the throat, influenza, and kindred 
troubles. 


—The largest land tortoise now living is supposed to be one lately 
acquired by the London Zoélogical Society, this being about four feet 
seven inches long, two feet ten inches broad, and weighing about five 
hundred pounds. It is a native of the Aldabra Islands in the Indian 
Ocean, but is said to have lived elsewhere for 150 years. 


—Lulie A. Lytle, a colored woman, twenty-three years of age, has 
been admitted to the Bar of Memphis, Scenes: She is ech the 
only living colored woman lawyer in America. She will practice law 
in Kansas. She was born in Tennessee, but her. parents moved to 
Topeka, where her father made money in business. She was given the 
full benefit of the local schools, and in 1892, because of her intelligence 
and diligence, was made engrossing clerk of the Kansas Legislature. 
She decided then to study law, and in 1895 entered Central College, 
at Nashville, which offers advantages to her race. A diploma from 
that school entitled her to admission to the Bar. 


—The city of Hartford is about to erect a bronze statue of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. It has accepted the design of the sculptor, W. Clark 
Noble, who has represented her as seated, with Uncle Tom kneeling, 
and reaching up his arms from which hang broken chains. The statue 


is to be twelve feet high, and its uoveiling in 1898 will be made a State 
celebration. 


—Joseph Z. Smith, of Wrightstown, brought four boxes of his 
second crop strawberries to Newtown, on Thursday of this week, and 
sold them at twenty-five centsa box. They were fine berries. Second 
crop strawberries are not as uncommon this season as they generally are. 
—Newtown ( Pa.) Enterprise, 18th. 


—Ex-President Guzman Blanco, of Venezuela, is said to be the 
richest man in the world, owning 6,000,000 square miles of land, 
2,600,000 virtual slaves, and enjoying an annual income of $37,000,000, 


He has for years been practically an exile, and spends his enormous 
ill-gotten wealth in Paris. 


—It is reported, says Science, that the Secretary of Agriculture will 
ask Congress, at the next session, to authorize the establishment of an 
agricultural experiment station in Alaska. Suitable scientific experi- 
ments would be of great value in showing what agricultural products 
and domestic animals could be introduced to advantage. 


—Restricted as they now are in their present distribution, it is safe 
to assert that the crocodiles and their near kin are marked as a declin- 
ing group, and they will eventually be exterminated entirely. Anat- 
omists have clearly shown them to be, by their structure, the highest 
order of reptiles now in existence. 


—Lady Henry Somerset’s home for inebriates, at Duxhurst, Surrey, 
England, has accommodation for seventy-five or eighty patients, but 
last year the management was compelled to refuse admission to 3,200 
cases. 

—The German Empress is said to have reduced her weight de- 
cidedly by a rigorous course of dieting, but looks pale and much older. 
Her beautiful hair has become quite white, and her expression careworn. 

—Prof. D. G. Brinton, an authority on anthiopology, says ‘“ there 
is not a single zodlogically specific difference to be found between the 
races of men.” 

—The record of illegitimate births in Ireland, as reported by the 
registrar general, is the lowest of any country in thé world. 


THE late Senator George, of Mississippi, had the Southern accent 
in his speech to a marked degree. ‘*Son,’’ he would say to his com- 
mittee clerk, ‘‘ cain’t y’ shut th’ do’ ? ’Pearst’ me, in reason, y’ could 
’f yo'd try right hard.’’ 
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ECKSTEIN 
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BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
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HERE 1s no getting away 


*.* A Conference under the care of the Phil- 
anthropic Committee of the Yearly and Quar 
terly Meetings, will be held in the meeting- 
house at Plumstead, Bucks Co., Pa., on First | 
day, Ninth month 26, 1897, at 2.30 p. m. 
The meeting will be addressed by Dr. Joshua 
D. Janney. Subject, ‘‘ Temperance and To- 
bacco.’’ All are respectfully invited to attend. 

On behalf of Committee, 

SUSANNA RIcH, Clerk, 
Woodbourne, Pa. | 


from the fact that Pure 
White Lead (see list of Jdrands 
which are genuine) and Pure Lin- 
seed Oil make the best paint. 
— Properly applied, it will not 
chip, chalk or scale off, but will 
the 


offered as substitutes. 


*.* Circular meeting under the care of a |} 
committee of Concord Quarterly Meeting, will | 
be held at Birmingham, on First day, the 3d of | 
Tenth month, to convene at 3 o'clock. e 

Mary P. Harvey, Clerk. | mixtures 

j 
It is, there- 
fore, by far the most economical. 


By using National Lead Co.'s Pure White Lead Tinting Col- 
FREE ors, any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving 
valuable information and card showing samples of colors free ; 
also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different designs painted in 


various styles or combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those 
intending to paint. 


National Lead Co., 1 Broadway, New York. 


outwear any of 
« 

*.* The Friends’ Temperance Workers of | 
17th street and Girard avenue will open on 
Sixth-day evening, Tenth month 1, 1897, at 8 | 
o'clock. We will have the following debate: | 
‘* Resolved, That the Friends’ Principle of 
Nonresistance is Practicable.’’ 

Friends are especially invited to come and | 
help us in our work. Even your presence gives 
encouragement and help to the members. 

J. F. ScuLt, Chairman Executive Com. 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 

Philadelphia. 
MORLEY 

Cleveland. 
SALEM 

Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL 

Buffalo. 


KENTUCEY 
Louisville. 












*,* Friends’ Almanac, 1898.—All correc 
tions of meetings, correspondents, etc , to be 
inserted in the forthcoming A/manac should be 
sent at once to Friends’ Book Association, 1500 
Race street, Philadelphia. It is hoped Friends 
will feel sufficient interest to give this immediate 
attention. 









*,* Edward H. Magill will attend an ap- 
pointed religious meeting for Friends of all 
branches, and others, to be held in the old 
Friends’ meeting-house at Fallsington, Bucks 
county, Pa., on First-day afternoon, the 26th 
instant, at 3 o’clock. 






*,* Friends’ Book Association acknowledges 
receipt of the following additional contributions 
to the Children’s Country Week Association : 










Helen and Florence, . . . $ 10.00 
Previously acknowledged, . 296.46 
Amount, $306.46 






Joun CoMLy, Superintendent 
Ninth month 21. 





*,* Philadelphia First-day School Union will 
hold its regular meeting in the meeting-house 
at 17th street and Girard avenue, on Sixth-day 
evening, Tenth month 8, at 8 o’clock, to which 
all interested Friends are cordially invited. 

Isaac H. HILvporn, Clerk. 









*,* The semi-annual meeting of Bucks First- 
day School Union, will be held at Newtown 
Friends’ meeting-house on Seventh-day, Ninth 
month 25, at 10.30 a.m. Friends and others 
interested in First-day School work are cordially 
invited to attend. 

FLORENCE K. BLACKFAN 

*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Visit- 
ing Committee has made the following appoint- 








» Clerk. 










ments : 

Haverford, on First-day morning, Tenth 
month 3, £897, at 10 o’clock. 

Schuylkill, on First-day morning, Tenth 





month 17, 1897, at 10.30 o'clock. 

Reading, on First day morning, Tenth month 
31, 1897, at 10.30 o'clock. 

CHARLES E. THOMAS, Clerk of the Com. 







*,* Haddonfield First-day School Union will 
be held in Friends’ meeting-house, Westfield, 
N. J., on Seventh-day, Ninth month 25, at 
10 a. m. 
Market street wharf, Philadelphia. 

GEORGE L. GILLINGHAM, \ Clerks. 
ANNA SHEPPARD, 















Committee has made appointments for the fol- 
lowing meetings : 
NINTH MONTH : 

26. Matinecock. 
TENTH MONTH: 

3. Coeymans. 

Io. Oswego. 

Members of the Committee or others who ex 

pect to attend any of the above meetings will 
please notify JosepH _T. McDowELL, Clerk. 


















*.* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting have arranged for meetings 
during Ninth month as follows : 

26. Warrington and Washington 





*.* Quarterly meetings 
occur as follows : 
25. Scipio, Scipio, N. Y. 
27. Indiana Yearly Meeting, Richmond. 
Ind. 
27. Canada Half- Yearly Meeting, Yonge 
Street, Ontario. 
*,* First-Day School Unions in Ninth month 
occur as follows ; 
25. Haddonfield, N. J. 
25. Bucks, Pa. 


in Ninth month 
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Stages meet trains at Riverton, from | 


*,* New York Yearly Meeting’s Visiting | 


ws 

More light from your lamp, 
whatever lamp you use; and 
almost no chimney expense, 
no breaking. Use the chim- 


ney we make for it. Index. 
Write Macbeth cueiee Pa 


Some Lots of New Fall Silks 
AT LITTLE PRICES 


At the very outset of the season it is 
rare that an opportunity offers to secure 
new, standard Silks at such prices as 
follows : 


TWO NUMBERS OF BLACK 
TAFFETAS —a purchase of 
several hundred pieces enables 
us to offer a full 24-inch at . 


PE: . 


Office, 5807 Residence, 6837 


| 
| 
| 
| A full 27-inch number at. . 75¢, 
These have the correct rustle, are full 
of lustre and very heavy, have 
been considered good values at 
75 cents and $1.00. 
BLACK BROCADES — eleven 
entirely new designs, geomet- 
1313 Vine Street rical effects of satin and gros- 
| , grain, at. 
PHILADELPHIA. GLACE TAFFETA SILKS— 
Some fifty different color com- 


Clement A. Woodnutt, | vinations, at... 
COLORED TAFFETAS—in two 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 


and three-toned effects in both 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


figures and stripes. These goods 
are in pieces, not ends. Reg- 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 


ular 75, 85 cent and $1.00 per 
cial attention given to serving families. Office 


yard grades down to . . 56c., 
This is exceptional value. 
North Eighth St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


Wm. Heacock’s Son, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


De, 





. 63c. 








8 SEALSKIN MOIRE VELOURS 


—fifteen new colorings, excel- 
lent for separate skirts and 





THE BOSTON BINDER waists. Regular a 25 per - 
Cheap, Neat, Convenient oo # : C. 
a ee . SAMPLES SENT TO ANY ADDRESS 
BINDER FOR UPON REQUEST. 
THE INTELLIGENCER | §TRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 
Holds a year. 25 cents, including PHILADELPHIA. 





postage. Postage stamps accepted. 
Bind your papers, and have a volume 
of over 1000 pages of valuable reading 
matter at the end of the year. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 SWEDE STREET, NORRISTOWN, Pa. 
ATTORNEY-AT LAW, 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philad’a counties 


Can You detect the Chaff from the Wheat 












KEATING KEATING 


(SEE THAT CURVE?) 


Chaff of wheels are made to sell—not to ride, with economy, as a partner. The 
KEATING is the wheat of wheels. Contains the good—the substance of all improvements. 
The Double Roller Chain and Improved Divided Crank Shaft alone, place the KEATING 
‘* 365 days ahead of them all.’ 


Our beautiful Catalogue tells of friction reduced. Send for one. 


KEATING WHEEL COMPANY, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN., and 821 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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nets THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO,, 


No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


This Company does a General Trust and Banking Business. Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts 
as Executor, Administrator, Trustee,—executing Trusts of every kind,—Receiver, Guardian, etc. 
Interests or Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non- -residents, etc. etc. 

President, Vice-Presidents, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Edward Stabler, Jr. a Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. William M. Byrn. 


—ee : : H._ Bosley, Chairman, Henry C. Matthews, Daniel Miller, John L 
Bvccutive Commition { Blake Francis A. White, Matt C, Fenton, Lewis A. Gusdorff. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut St. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 

INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds end Investments are kept separate and a from the assets of the Company. 
President, eee SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN ; Vice-President and ‘Actuary, 
ASA 8. WING ; Manager of Insurance Departmen poss ASHBROOKE; inp” 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE: Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND 
Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


POWDER ait aa a nate eee noe 
— PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at ac- 
tual Net Cost. It is PuRELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS and a SURPLUs of 
cman _________ | over 3% MILLIoNs. ITs POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 


President, Vice-President, ecretal nd Tr rer, 
aT. JACKSON & CO., HARRY F WEST. GEORGE K. JOHNSON. HENRY C. BROWN. 
Real - Estate - Brokers, eam CAPITAL, $1,000,000 

No. 711 WaLNor 8t., Puma. SURPLUS, $2,000,000 


RENTS, SALES, MORTGAGES, ETC., ETC. LIFE INSURANCE 
PETERWRIGHTESONS | sone sme, TRUST C O. 


Allows Interests on Deposits ares for Real Esta 
305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILADA. _ posits, or te. 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. HENRY TATN President. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. ae BEL ELY, Treasurer z ANDREWS HARRIS Ta, Assiet. Treas. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. GEORGE TUCKER BISPH 


EDW. SYDENHAM EAGE. Assist. to Pres't. ALBERT ATLEE JACKSON, ‘Asviet. to Vice- Pres’t. 
[he purchase and sale of Prime Investment Se- WILLIAM E. AUMONT, Manager of Trust Department. 


curities a Specialty. MANAGERS : 


. 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. EFFINGHAM B. poares. GEORGE ee 7 ISAAC H. eerum,. 
Interest allowed on deposits. es A. BROWN, JOHN C. 


ENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, , PEMBERTON s. HUTCHINSON, 
JOHN B. GARRETT, GEORGE H. Mer ADDEN, JOSIAH M. BACON. 


Eastern Nebraska Investments | “="** *"****__ HENRY TATNALL, 
Long or Short Time, 


Netting G per cent. to 8 percent, = | WALL aoe Styles Philad’a & Reading Ry. 


Collection of interest and ci attended to 
without cost to investor. Correspondence invited, | Popular Prices ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE. 
BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Piatie Co. Neb. | Samples Free t any Adérese NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRAOKED 
OSEPH WEBSTER, : , 
President. Cashier. A. L. Diament & Co., HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 


BALLASTED. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION ROOMS, | ““**“*"**=***- __Plintaibls, Ps. ies 
140 N. 15th St., Philad’a, Carpetings, Linoleum, Royal Blue Line to New York. 


will be closed for the summer, beginning Seventh- Window Shades, etc. Swiftest and Safest Trains in the world. 
day, Sixth month 19th, 1897, and will be re-opened 


bout the middle of Ninth th. oma 
" “All communications to the Association can be Benjamin Green, ' : 
sent by mai‘ ELIZA H. WORRELL, 83 North Second Street, Scenic Reading Route to 
1424 Bouvier Street, Philadelphia, Pa. P READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
“Tccnatiachionseaaamadin 4. eee | BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
. KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, & POINTS 
5 , 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, S. F. BALDERSTON S SON IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 
be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- denied 
ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- —eme z : 
worthy is admitted. The paper now goes to BUSINESS OF PAPER HANGINGS | Royal -Dosslinws Route to Atlantic City, 
about 3,500 persons, reaching, say 16,000 read- AND WINDO “Ma porns 52 and comfort. Safety and 
ers, and its size and shape, and the characterof| at 999 Spring Garden St. nied speed. 
its contents gives special weight to ecch adver- ___ Orders § from Friends solicited. 


tisement. g@y"When our readers answer an a Writing Papers, 
advertiser please mention that they do it upon 
seeing the advertisement in this paper.“Wg EUG ENE E. NICE, Envelopes of Every Description 


ROVAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 








NEW CITY HALL PENCILS, 
TTI) Sees PAINTS, YEO & LUKENS, 825" Sr. 


PIERCE ALCL | 272 and 274 South Second St, Phila, | STATIONERS. 613 Walmut St. 





